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The  Sunday-School  World  appears 
in  a  new  form  as  it  begins  its  twentieth 
volume.  The  many  congratulatory  words 
received  in  response  to  the  announcement 
of  the  proposed  change,  show  that  our 
readers  will  welcome  it.  The  lesson  helps 
in  this  compact  form  will  be  more  con¬ 
venient  for  use  during  the  month,  and  for 
reference  afterward.  All  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  journal  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore,  and  new  ones  will  be  added 
as  their  desirableness  appears.  To  the 
old  friends  and  the  new  ones  The  Sun¬ 
day-School  World  comes  as  a  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  thought  upon  the 
constantly  developing  needs  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  and  as  a  help  in  evangelical, 
thorough,  and  practical  study  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 


.  .  .  The  International  Lessons  once  more 
bring  us  back  to  the  always  fresh  story  of 
Christ’s  life  and  teachings.  The  inspired 
record  is  given  to  us  in  the  four  gospels — 
condensed  biographies.  Hence  every  lover 
of  the  Bible  should  feel  impelled  to  master 
the  subject,  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  compass 
of  human  abilities.  Comparison  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  four  gospels  will  be  helpful. 
Then  light  may  be  gathered  from  some  of 
the  many  lives  of  Christ  recently  issued. 


...  At  the  opening  exercises  of  the  new 
Sunday-School  Union  Teachers’  Hall  and 
Parlor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henson,  pastor  of  one 
of  the  largest  Baptist  churches  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  gave  most  hearty  and  emphatic  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  personal  obligation  he  owed  to 
the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  When 
he  was  a  poor  boy  in  a  country  district  of 
the  South,  where  the  Sunday-school  was 
“  about  as  lively  as  a  funeral,”  and  the  only 
reading  matter  accessible  was  Edwards  and 
Doddridge,  and  the  other  standards  of  that 
day,  there  came  to  his  neighborhood  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union  with  books  so  fresh,  and  juicy,  and 
attractive,  that  they  seemed  to  open  up  a 
new  world  of  delight  to  the  eager  lad. 
How  many  thousands  of  adults  might  tes¬ 
tify  to  a  similar  experience  ! 

.  .  .  There  are  some  men  who  never  for¬ 
get  that  they  were  once  boys.  They  keep 
the  child's  freshness  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
child’s  brightness  in  their  eyes,  even  when 
they  put  on  the  spectacles  of  middle  life. 
They  do  not  outgrow  the  delight  of  children 
for  bright  books,  and  they  are  able  to  read 
them  with  appreciation  down  to  old  age. 
The  spirit,  not  of  childishness  but  of  child¬ 
likeness,  keeps  them  always  young,  and 
makes  them  appreciative  and  wise  judges 
of  the  reading  best  suited  for  the  children.. 

...  A  Bible  class  teacher  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  presented  each  one  of  his  class  of 
young  men,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one 
years  old,  with  Smith’s  Old  Testament 
History,  and  expects  them  to  study  it  so 
as  to  be  able  to  answer  questions.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been 
shown,  but  it  seems  hopeful,  and  from  it 
some  other  teachers  may  gain  a  hint  upon 
methods  for  their  own  classes.  A  historical 
taste  is  of  great  value  to  the  young. 
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.  .  .  Regularity  in  attendance  can  be 
very  much  promoted  by  good  examples. 
One  young  man  in  a  mission  school  in  Ger¬ 
mantown  is  reported  as  “  present  at  every 
session  for  six  years.”  That  is  a  record 
hard  to  surpass.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear, 
however,  of  some  one  who  has  done  better. 
The  habit  of  being  regular  in  one  thing 
naturally  leads  to  the  same  virtue  in  the 
whole  life. 

.  .  .  History  repeats  itself,  even  in 
normal  helps  and  methods  of  teaching  in 
Sunday-schools.  Fifty  years  ago  the  most 
popular  lesson  book  for  scholars  in  Sunday- 
school  was  one  in  which  the  questions 
were  graded  to  different  ages  by  means  of 
varied  type.  Among  the  latest  of  lesson 
helps  announced  for  1880,  is  one  which 
mentions  as  among  its  more  “prominent 
features”  and  “  latest  improvements”  that 
“  it  will  be  graded  to  different  ages  by  means 
of  varied  type.”  The  book  of  fifty  years 
ago  was  issued  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union;  that  of 
to-day  is  from  Boston,  and  prepared  by  a 
diligent  worker  in  Massachusetts. 

...  It  is  said  that  a  notice  in  a  recent 
daily  paper  under  the  head  of  “wants,” 
and  calling  for  a  single  copyist  in  a  small 
office  at  small  compensation,  brought  the 
advertiser  upwards  of  350  applicants.  A 
similar  notice  in  the  same  paper  about  the 
same  time,  calling  for  a  supply  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachers  in  a  needy  portion  of 
the  city,  and  where  good  compensation  in 
durable  riches  was  the  inducement,  brought 
the  advertiser  not  a  single  applicant.  Does 
•this  indicate  that  Christians  have  forgotten 
or  discredit  the  agreement  of  the  Lord  in 
Matt.  6  :  33  ? 

...  It  ought  to  be  refreshing — to  our 
grandfathers — to  know  that  a  recent  liter¬ 
ary  critic  objects  to  a  current  Sunday- 
school  story-book,  because  its  characters  are 
sometimes  depicted  as  “  petulant  and  mis¬ 
chievous,”  or,  in  plain  English,  because 
they  are  true  to  life  ;  he  would  have  only 
perfect  little  children  put  into  the  books. 
Sunday-school  writers  will  take  note  of 


this  fresh  call  on  them  ;  meanwhile,  if  any 
Sunday-school  publisher  has  a  few  of  those 
“excellent  memoirs”  of  days  gone  by, 
wherein  were  only  very  pious,  good  little 
boys  and  girls,  “  who  all  died  young,”  he 
will  hasten  to  send  this  new  critic  a  supply, 
as  he  will  be  sure  to  find  one  appreciative 
reader  at  least. 

WHAT  OF  THE  NEXT  SEVEN  TEARS? 

The  past  seven  years  have  wrought  great 
progress  in  the  Sunday-school  cause  in 
many  directions.  That  the  imperfections 
and  the  weaknesses  of  the  system,  in  the 
best  workings  yet  attained,  are  also  numer¬ 
ous  and  conspicuous  may  be  admitted.  The 
real  and  substantial  advance  which  has 
been  made,  however,  is  even  more  conspic¬ 
uous  to  the  fair-minded  observer.  Those 
questions  which  were  uppermost  in  every 
gathering  of  workers  seven  years  age, 
such  as,  “  the  origin  of  the  Sunday- 
school,”  “  relation  of  the  minister  to  the 
school,”  “  whom  shall  we  admit  as  teach¬ 
ers?”  “are  uniform  lessons  desirable?” 
and  like  points  which  formerly  called  forth 
stout  and  animated  discussions,  have  been 
forgotten  or  laid  aside  by  the  pressure  in 
favor  of  a  united  study  of  the  word.  The 
scheme  of  uniform  lessons  for  the  whole 
school,  and  for  all  schools  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  plan,  has  grown  stronger 
with  the  advancing  years  of  trial,  and  is 
borne  along  by  such  a  strong  and  steady  cur¬ 
rent  of  popular  confidence  and  enthusiasm, 
that  few  skeptics  in  respect  to  its  usefulness 
can  now  be  found  in  America  or  Europe. 

And  now  what  of  the  .  seven  years  before 
us?  Are  the  workers  to  rest  on  their  oars, 
content  with  the  advance  already  made? 
lias  the  Sunday-school  system  attained  its 
prime,  or  is  it  yet  to  be  counted  as  scarcely 
out  of  its  swaddling-clothes?  Is  the  real 
work  for  which  it  has  been  raised  up  of  the 
Lord — the  work  of  its  manhood — still  to  be 
accomplished  ?  One  hundred  years  is  not  a 
long  period  in  the  life  of  a  great  nation  ;  one 
hundred  years  is  a  far  less  part  of  the  life 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  ;  nor  is  it 
more  than  a  mere  fraction  in  the  history  of 
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great  enterprises  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  Christ  in  the  world.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  modern  Sunday-school,  in  its  present 
methods,  is  yet  to  celebrate  its  centennial 
during  the  current  year.  Compared  with  a 
thousand  years  of  toil  and  successful  effort, 
which  is  not  a  moiety  of  the  future  period 
of  usefulness  which  ought  to  lie  before  it, 
the  first  centennial  would  hardly  place  the 
modern  Sunday-school  beyond  its  time  of 
“  teething.” 

Clearly,  there  are  continents  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  of  experience  still  to  be  mastered 
by  the  workers  of  the  future.  In  America, 
the  question  is  not  how  the  strong  minds  of 
the  church  are  to  be  enlisted  in  this  cause  ; 
they  are  in  it,  and  the  serious  issue  before 
them  is,  what  advanced  step  must  this 
branch  of  Christian  effort  take  to  do  its 
part  in  coping  with  the  forces  of  world¬ 
liness  and  of  infidelity,  which  Satan  is 
wheeling  into  line  for  a  deadly  conflict? 

The  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  the 
Scripture  is  well.  How  far  is  it  the  study 
of  the  letter,  of  the  words,  the  history,  the 
geography,  the  true  rendering  of  the  text 
only?  These  are  very  needful,  they  must 
be  done  ;  but?  are  they  not  merely  the  means 
to  the  more  important  end?  The  scribes 
of  old  were  very  enthusiastic  and  careful 
students  of  the  Scripture ;  for  this  they 
were  not  condemned  nor  reproved  ;  yet  the 
rendering  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  law  in 
his  remarkable  Sermon  on  the  Mount  pre¬ 
sented  the  spirit  of  the  truth  in  such  a 
different  light  that  many  scribes  accused 
him  of  destroying  the  law  altogether.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  the  teachers  of  the  future  should 
ever  come  so  completely  under  the  enlight¬ 
ening  power  of  the  Spirit  as  to  have  the 
things  of  Christ  more  clearly  shown  to  them, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  bringing  to  light 
some  new  gospel,  when  in  fact  they  have 
only  come  to  know  a  trifle  of  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  same  old  gospel,  which 
we  and  our  fathers  may  have  been  study¬ 
ing  in  its  letter  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years.  "Will  that  time  come  in  the  next 
seven  years? 


HEWS  OP  THE  WOTZ. 

- The  Rev.  W.  P.  Paxson,  Superintendent 

of  Missions  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union 
for  the  Southwest,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
S.  J.  Niccolls,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Corwin,  of  Jaak- 
sonville,  Ill.,  has  conducted  a  Sunday-school 
campaign  in  Texas.  The  daily  newspapers  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  State  give  favorable  reports 
of  the  interest  excited,  and  the  impulse  given  to 
Sunday-school  work.  At  Galveston,  on  a  week 
day,  the  Presbyterian  church  was  crowded,  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  night.  At  Houston  the  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  schools  joined  in  a 
union  service  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  an  eve¬ 
ning  mass  meeting  gathered  a  large  audience. 
Mr.  Paxson  stated  that  §12,000  had  been  expended 
in  Texas  by  the  Society  for  the  aid  of  Sunday- 
schools.  During  the  last  year  alone  there  have 
been  organized  260  new  Sunday-schools,  contain¬ 
ing  1135  teachers  and  10,644  scholars.  Aid  has 
also  been  granted,  upon  application,  to  461  schools, 
containing  3104  teachers  and  28,418  scholars. 

- A  general  meeting  of  the  Sunday-schools 

of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  recently  called  by  the 
Rev.  John  McCullagh,  of  Kentucky,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Mission  Work  of  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  for  the  South.  The  meeting,  held 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  was  presided  over  by 
Gov.  Colquitt,  who  is  a  vice  president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  A  missionary  whose  field  of  labor  embraced 
five  counties  of  Georgia  reported  that  during 
eleven  months  he  had  organized  52  new  Sabbath- 
schools,  visited  800  families,  and  disposed  of  300 
Bibles  and  1100  Testaments.  Mr.  McCullagh  has 
given  forty  years  of  his  life  to  this  great  religious 
work  in  the  service  of  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union. 

- At  the  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  Sunday- 

school  convention,  the  secretary,  in  hie  report, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  county  is 
sixty-seven  per  cent.,  and  in  the  city  of  Newark 
sixty-eight  per  cent.,  while  in  the  public  schools 
it  is  ninety  per  cent.  The  fault  was  said  to  lie 
largely  with  the  parents,  but  teachers  might  do 
much  to  encourage  attendance  by  looking  after 
the  absentees. 

- -  A  touching  example  of  devotion  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  was  shown  by  Miss  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal,  the  poetess,  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  when  she  sent  her  jewels,  valued  at  £50,  as 
a  gift  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

- A  noteworthy  Inter-tribal  Sunday-school 

convention  was  recently  held  in  the  Indian  Terri 
tory.  Workers  from  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presby- 
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terian,  and  other  churches  were  present.  Rev. 
W.  P.  Paxson  spoke  for  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  which  has,  within  the  last  five 
years,  organized  115  Sunday-schools  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  and  circulated,  by  grant  and  sale, 
a  large  amount  of  religious  literature.  There 
were  present,  to  meet  Secretary  Sehurz,  represent¬ 
atives  of  twenty-two  wild  tribes  of  Indians. 

- Since  the  founding  of  his  institution  in 

1834,  George  Muller  has  received,  “  as  the  result 
of  the  prayer  of  faith,  without  asking  any  one  for 
anything,”  £830,000 ;  71,000  persons  have  been 
taught  in  the  various  schools  while  being  entirely 
supported  by  the  funds,  and  thousands  of  others 
have  been  assisted  ;  600,000  portions  of  Scriptures 
and  67,000,000  pamphlets  and  tracts  have  been 
circulated ;  160  missionaries  are  also  assisted  by 
the  funds. 

- At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  “  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Tabernacle  Volunteer  Evangelists,”  held  in  I 

I 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  church,  it  was  reported  that  1767 
week-night  services  and  1008  Sunday  services  had 
been  held  by  the  94  members.  The  average  cost 
of  the  work  was  eighteen  pence  per  sermon,  “  a 
fine  investment  of  money  for  downright  gospel 
preaching.” 

• — —  In  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  “Juvenile 
Missionary  Society.”  At  the  first  anniversary 
eleven  boys  gave  eight  minutes’  missionary 
speeches  on  Africa,  Madagascar,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  South  Sea  Islands.  They  collected 
during  the  year  about  fifty  dollars  for  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Beys  thus  trained  to  an  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  love  for,  the  missionary  work,  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  it  when  they  be¬ 
come  men. 

- A  most  interesting  meeting  in  behalf  of 

Indian  education  was  recently  held  at  the  Teachers’ 
Hall  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  Ex- 
Governor  Pollock  presided.  Addresses  were  made 
by  General  Armstrong,  of  the  Hampton  Institute, 
Va.,  and  Captain  Pratt,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Indians  who  are  being  educated  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Government  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa.  These  two  men  testified  from 
practical  experience  that  the  Indian  was  not  only 
capable  of,  but  very  susceptible  to,  the  influences 
of  education.  A  living  example  was  shown  in  a 
young  Indian  of  the  Kiowa  tribe,  unable  to  speak 
English  at  all  when  he  was  first  put  under  Capt. 
Pratt,  who  gave  the  audience,  in  fitting  speech, 
an  account  of  his  early  savage  life,  and  how  he 
had  now  learned  “the  God-way,”  and  wished  to 
go  back  and  teach  his  people. 


THE  ENCOUEAGEMENTS  OF  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHEES. 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  R.  DICKSON. 

While  there  are  many  discouragements  to 
prove  the  faith  and  patience  and  prayerful¬ 
ness  of  the  teacher,  there  are  also  many  en¬ 
couragements  to  cheer  him  on  his  work,  and 
to  open  for  him  fountains  of  never-failing  in¬ 
spiration.  Among  these  the  first  is,  he  deals 
with  the  young ;  those  who  are  impressible, 
those  who  are  susceptible  of  being  educated 
for  God.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  in  his 
book,  “  The  American  Sunday-School  and  its 
\  Adjuncts says  :  “  He  who  has  become  a  man 
is  already  educated  for  good  or  for  evil.” 
j  What  an  encouragement  it  is  to  Sunday- 
J  school  teachers  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
forestall  evil  with  good,  to  preoccupy  the 
mind  with  truth,  to  prepossess  it  with  divine 
and  virtuous  thoughts  !  “  Satan,”  says  the 

Rev.  John  Newton,  “  proposes  to  fill  a  bushel 
with  tares.  Now  I  thwart  him  if  I  can  pre¬ 
viously  fill  it  with  wheat.” 

What  a  mighty  power  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  has,  in  that  he  has  to  do  with  the 
plastic  period  of  life,  when  the  nature  can  be 
formed  into  almost  any  image  ;  and  that  too, 
be  it  remembered,  without  contention  with 
any  deep-rooted  prejudice,  or  the  overthrow 
of  any  firmly  fixed  and  settled  love,  or  the 
displacement  of  any  dominant  imagination, 
or  the  wrestling  with  any  imperious  lust. 
Everything  is  in  his  favor.  The  scholar  re¬ 
spects  him,  loves  him,  confides  in  him,  sajTs 
virtually,  “Write  upon  my  mind  enduring 
characters,  breathe  into  my  heart  ever-living 
thoughts,  spread  out  to  my  imagination 
fancies  and  pictures  that  will  accompany  me 
forever  ;  enfold  me  in  a  life  !  I  am  at  your 
will,  open  to  your  spiritual  power;  you  may 
charm  me  out  of  evil  loves  and  relations; 
you  may,  by  God’s  grace,  change  me  into  a 
new  creature  ;  you  may  charge  me  with  holy, 
spiritual  energies  for  all  time  to  come.” 
What  power  lies  here  !  and  what  an  encour¬ 
agement  !  Ah,  and  what  a  responsibility, 
too  !  Awful,  terrible  to  think  lightly  of,  or 
neglect,  far  less  despise. 

Another  encouragement  is  this  :  the  teacher 
does  his  work  with  the  truth ,  the  word  of  God. 
This  is  the  seed  he  sows.  And  it  is  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  this  seed  that  is  the  glory  of  all  Sun- 
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day-scliool  work — that  in  which  lies  alike 
the  reason  of  it,  the  justifiablencss  of  it,  the 
strength  of  it,  the  grandeur  of  it,  in  one  word, 
the  perennial  sublimity  of  it.  Indeed,  the 
high  and  influential  and  far-reaching  power 
of  the  Sunday-school  is  found  in  this  very 
fact,  that  God's  word  in  all  its  native  beauty 
and  divine  purity  is  taught  to  the  young 
without  any  doubt  as  to  its  inspiration  and 
consequent  authority,  or  its  correctness  and 
consequent  credibility.  The  Sunday-school 
teachers  of  the  world  are  as  yet  free  from  any 
of  the  loosening  and  undoing  influences  of 
modern  rationalism  and  infidelity.  If  any 
are  touched  with  the  spiritual  blight  of  these 
they  must  soon  cease  to  be  Sunday-school 
teachers,  for  the  Sunday-school  is  nothing  if 
not  a  school  of  Bible  instruction  and  Bible 
learning. 

The  teacher  does  his  work  with  God's 
word,  which  is  a  living  word,  an  incorrupti¬ 
ble  or  indestructible  word,  a  holy  word ;  a 
word  that  saves  and  sanctifies  and  feeds  the 
soul.  Let  the  word  of  God  be  sown  in  the 
heart  thickly  in  youth,  and  afterwards  it 
will  gird  the  nature  to  a  heroic  endurance  of 
all  the  assaults  of  evil.  This  has  been  seen 
in  innumerable,  unquestionable  instances, 
pre-eminent  among  which  are,  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  Daniel  and  the  Hebrew  children  in 
Babylon,  and  Moses  in  the  royal  house  of 
Pharaoh.  Take  this  one  from  early  church 
history.  Chrysostom,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  faithfully  educated  as  a  child  at  home 
by  his  Christian  mother  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  and  in  answer  to  her  prayers  felt  the 
power  of  it  early  in  his  heart.  His  mother 
was  anxious  that  he  should  enjoy. the  best 
possible  advantages  of  learning,  but  these 
were  only  to  be  had  at  the  school  of  Libanius, 
a  pagan,  and  a  foe  to  Christianity — a  man  who 
at  that  time  strove  beyond  all  others  to  up¬ 
hold  paganism  and  to  destroy  Christianity. 
He  was  a  learned,  shrewd,  eloquent  man, 
who  could  boast  of  scholars  in  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Africa — and  to  place  Chrysostom  under 
him  was  to  expose  him  to  awful  danger. 
But  his  mother  had  full  faith  in  the  truth, 
and  in  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  she  was 
willing  to  trust  him  in  trial  even  with  an 
experienced  enemy.  Nor  was  her  trust  in 


vain  ;  he  came  out  of  the  school  of  Liba¬ 
nius  untouched  and  unharmed.  And  often 
afterwards  he  thanked  her  for  her  thought¬ 
ful  affection  and  courageous  love  and 
noble  faith  in  God,  which  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  and  be  profited  by  these  scholastic 
advantages. 

Another  encouragement  is,  God  is  ivorking 
with  the  teacher ,  so  that  none  of  his  words 
shall  fall  to  the  ground.  There  is  no  worker 
in  the  wide  universe  that  is  working  in  the 
line  of  God’s  law,  in  entire  harmony  with  it, 
but  that  God  aids,  and  prospers,  and  works 
with.  He  is  ever  on  the  side  of  truth,  holi¬ 
ness,  righteousness.  He  is  necessarily  so, 
because  by  nature  so.  And  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  as  he  seeks  the  furtherance 
of  all  these,  has  God  on  his  side.  God  has 
an  interest  in  his  work,  his  glory  is  concerned 
in  it.  He  does  not  stand  by  as  an  idle  spec¬ 
tator  ;  he  is  active,  working  through  the 
truth.  And  it  is  because  of  this  that  we 
have  such  a  Scripture  as  this,  “They  that 
sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth 
forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.'’  God  blesses 
the  sower  and  the  seed.  That  is  seen  in  the 
sheaves.  Sheaves!  Think!  Not  single  heads 
of  wheat  merely,  precious  as  they  may  be, 
but  bundles  of  them.  Sheaves  !  The  hand¬ 
fuls  cast  into  the  furrows  have  filled  many  a 
sickle  and  made  up  many  a  sheaf.  The  one 
saved  at  first,  and  all  saved  afterwards  through 
him,  and  those  brought  to  Christ  through 
them  through  generations.  How  many? 
Oh,  what  a  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  will  that  company  be  to  a  true, 
faithful  Sunday-school  teacher!  Your  labor 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Sunday-school 
teachers,  think  of  this.  Let  it  overarch  your 
soul  like  a  firmament,  and  let  it  rouse  you 
ever  to  thoughtful,  prayerful,  high  endeavor 
to  save  those  committed  to  your  care,  and 
when  they  are  saved  to  build  them  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

Another  encouragement  is  the  benefit  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  teacher.  This  is  suggestive  of  so 
much  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  gain, 
in  seeing  more  clearly  the  relations  of  the 
truth,  in  enjoying  deeper  feeling  of  the  truth, 
in  richer  realizations  of  its  power  and  glory, 
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that  we  can  only  mention  it.  This  is  a  great  [ 
recompense  and  a  constant  encouragement, 
but  we  hold  the  other  three  to  be  the  grandest 
of  all. 


WHAT  MAY  BE  ANOTHER  YEAR. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  A.  RAND. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  this 
question  of  possibilities.  The  farmer  looks 
across  the  untouched  acres  of  his  land,  thinks 
of  the  waiting  capacities  there,  and  the  heavy- 
crops  that  the  creaking  cart-wheels  may  bear 
into  his  barn.  The  forest  owner  looks  upon 
the  trees  before  him.  They  stand  mere 
masses  of  wood,  but  into  what  structures  to 
tower  upon  the  land  or  vessels  to  ride  the 
seas  this  timber  may  be  wrought.  The  capi¬ 
talist  looks  upon  his  veins  of  quartz  cropping 
out  of  the  earth  and  suggesting  the  gold  light¬ 
ing  up  their  dark,  secret  depths.  He  thinks  of 
the  wealth  stored  up  below  that  may  shine 
in  the  vaults  of  the  nation  or  flash  in  its 
ornaments.  The  owner  of  the  water-power 
looks  upon  it  as  it  crashes  unrestrained 
through  the  forests  ;  harness  that  power  to 
wheels,  bands,  shaft,  machinery,  and  what 
results  ! 

How  interesting  this  question  of  what  may 
be  !  But,  oh,  how  all  these  instances  fade 
out  in  interest  before  that  of  a  teacher  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  presence  of  a  class  of  boys  or  girls, 
and  there  attempting  to  realize  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  behalf  ofthe  souls  outrank¬ 
ing  in  value  all  the  world  with  its  mines, 
farms,  mills,  navies  1  Oh,  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  even  that  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  a  short  year,  the  materials  in  these 
boys  and  girls  that  may  be  wrought  into 
such  grand  results  for  God  ! 

“How  much  I  may  do,”  says  the  teacher, 
and  then  he  or  she  may  add  what  no  owner 
of  other  resources  can  assert  to  a  like  extent, 
“  How  much  I  can  do  !” 

Let  ns  remember  the  possibilities  through 
personal  influence.  There  is  the  influence 
we  exert  unconsciously.  It  is  a  power  going 
out  silently  from  us.  It  is  the  telling  of  our 
character  upon  others,  an  influence  where  we 
lift  not  a  finger  and  move  not  a  limb.  The 
route  that  the  German  army  wagons  took  iu 
a  certain  campaign  could  be  tracked  by  the 
springing  up  of  grain  where  they  had  been. 


The  seed  had  been  jolted  out,  no  one  thinking 
about  it, hind  had  fallen  only  to  rise  again  in 
the  tapering,  bearded  grain-shafts.  As  we 
move  through  life,  without  thought,  we  are 
scattering  seed,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  vast 
the  results  may  he  that  measure  the  silent 
influence  of  character. 

Now  make  the  exercise  of  this  influence  a 
conscious  one.  Bring  it  to  bear  actively, 
persistently,  upon  the  scholars  before  you. 
Let  it  not  be  the  steam  escaping  carelessly 
from  the  pipe  to  be  dissipated  in  the  air,  but 
that  same  steam  gathered  up  and  directed  to¬ 
ward  waiting  wheels.  Make  personal  influ¬ 
ence  tell  by  giving  it  a  voice,  by  making  the 
voice  carry  out  a  message,  that  message 
going  to  some  particular  heart.  Oh,  the 
power  in  a  word  i  A  lady  said  to  a  young 
man  in  jail,  “  Poor  boy,  how  my  heart  yfearns 
over  you!”  It  was  the  word  of  salvation  to 
his  soul,  ultimately  taking  him  to  Christ. 
A  look  even  may  be  the  seed  of  a  souks 
destiny.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  when  a  child,  was  taken  sick 
even  unto  seeming  death.  She  was  about  to 
be  buried  in  the  sea  that  her  parents  were 
crossing.  Her  mother  demanded  that  she 
should  see  her  child  once  more.  She  found 
the  heart  of  the  girl  still  beating,  and  rescued 
her  from  death.  That  look  saved  the  child. 
It  is  so  in  spiritual  things.  God  will  take  a 
look  we  direct  toward  another,  and  make 
that  look  mighty,  au  arrow  to  reach  some 
heart  and  a  sword  to  pierce  it.  How  God 
environs  with  power  the  influence  of  a  good 
man  or  woman  brought  to  bear  on  some 
needy  soul ! 

Remember,  too,  the  possibilities  of  useful¬ 
ness  through  the  printed  page.  In  these  very 
columns  the  interesting  story  has  been  told 
how,  “  in  1841,  in  one  instance  where  tracts 
were  given  in  a  number  of  houses,  all  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  or  more  persons,  professed  conversion  in 
consequence  of  their  perusal.”  A  man  in  a 
pulpit  is  a  power;  so  is  a  man  behind  a 
printing  press.  May  we  believe  in  the 
printed  truth,  and  like  good  soldiers  have 
our  powder  and  shot  handy  ! 

But  above  all  things,  let  us  not  forget  the 
possibilities  of  tlie  future  through  that  wide 
realm  of  the  supernatural  extending  above 
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us.  Oil,  may  that  kingdom  of  greatest  forces 
whose  sceptre  God  lowers  to  the  humblest 
child  that  he  may  touch  it,  be  strong  and 
prevail!  Row  blind  we  are  to  this.  I  think 
of  that  wonderful  record  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
where  God  lifts  the  veil  falling  over  the 
movements  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  reveals 
the  closeness  of  Iris  contact  with  the  church 
and  the  world,  now  the  resistless  power  of 
the  Spirit  is  shown,  and  that  all  this  is  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  prayers  and  consecration  of 
God’s  people.  But  is  not  God,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  still  above  the  church,  still  in  it  and 
the  world?  Is  he  not  a  permanent  presence 
and  power?  I  doubt  not  that  he  works 
strangest  marvels  to-day,  could  we  but  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  May  we  have  hearty  faith  in 
this  waiting,  willing  power.  It  is  in  such 
confidence  that  we  find  our  greatest  useful¬ 
ness,  turning  possibilities  into  facts  and  what 
may  he  into  what  is. 


MOBNIUG  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

The  best  time  for  Bible  reading  is  in  the 
morning.  Then  mind  and  body  are  fresh, 
after  the  repose  of  the  night,  and  the  highest 
powers  of  thought  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  chapter  selected.  But,  with  most 
people,  each  recurring  morning  brings  its 
own  pressing  tasks.  Business  cares,  the 
daily  toil,  and  the  duties  of  the  household, 
are  the  first  and  most  engrossing  concerns. 
Some  hours  must  pass,  with  very  many,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  find  time  to  sit  down  to  any 
quiet  reading. 

I  would  plead,  however,  with  every  one 
who  may  happen  to  look  at  this  article,  that 
the  plan  be  honestly  tried,  of  taking  some 
words  from  God’s  book  for  the  first  medita¬ 
tion  of  the  morning.  If  you  have  a  fire  to 
light,  or  breakfast  to  prepare;  if  you  must 
hurry  forth  in  the  early  gray  of  dawn  to  take 
down  shutters  and  sweep  out  a  shop  ;  if  you 
must  hasten  to  dress  little  children,  or  start 
off  for  a  long  journey  to  the  store  you  attend, 
or  the  school  in  which  you  teach,  or  the  fac¬ 
tory  where  you  toil,  still  you  will  be  wiser, 
richer,  and  happier,  if  you  are  resolute  about 
this.  Take  one  of  the  “  silent  comforters,”  or 
other  delightful  arrangements  of  texts  for 


every  day  in  the  month,  and  have  it  hanging 
where  your  eye  will  fall  on  it  so  soon  as  you 
awake.  The  large,  clear  type  in  which  they 
are  printed,  and  the  care  with  which  the 
verses  have  been  selected,  make  all  these 
collections  of  Scripture  appropriate  and  help¬ 
ful  for  the  chamber.  Designed  primarily  for 
invalids  and  the  aged,  they  are  now  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  who  love  the  Bible  so  much 
as  to  want  it  for  their  daily  food.  If  you 
cannot  sit  down  to  read  a  whole  chapter,  you 
can  seize  one  of  these  textscin  passing,  and 
ponder  it  in  your  heart 

But  to  the  multitude  whose  mornings  are 
comparatively  within  their  own  control,  I 
would  say,  Make  for  the  next  month  a  fair, 
steadfast  trial  of  the  plan  of  studying  the 
Bible  when  your  faculties  are  at  what  Mac¬ 
donald  somewhere  calls  “  mental  high-water 
mark.”  Very  often  there  is  pressing  work  on. 
hand;  the  little  dress  must  be  finished,  the 
cake  must  be  made,  the  dinner  must  be  or¬ 
dered,  the  sweeping  must  be  attended  to,  the 
letters  must  be  written,  and  the  newspaper 
must  be  read.  By-and-by  will  do  for  the 
Bible  reading.  Thus  we  argue,  and  before 
we  know  it  noon  comes,  guests  arrive,  unex¬ 
pected  affairs  crowd  upon  us,  and  there  is  no  •>.' 
room  anywhere  for  the  still  hour  with  God, 
for  the  sweet  preparation  of  the  heart  to  seek 
him. 

Every  Christian  admits  the  duty  of  frequent 
reading  of  the  Bible.  To  how  many  is  it 
more  than  a  duty,  even  a  dear  and  thrice 
precious  privilege,  so  that  they  are  read}-  to 
cry-,  "How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my 
mouth,  y-ea  sweeter  than  honey  unto  my 
taste  !”  This  experience  comes  only  to  those 
who  make  it  part  of  their  life’s  work  to  study- 
the  Scriptures.  You  wonder  at  the  famili¬ 
arity  of  this  or  that  friend  with  the  Psalms, 
the  Epistles,  the  Gospels.  It  has  been  gained 
a  little  at  a  time,  by  patient  daily  reading, 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  reading,  too,  which 
was  hived  by  the  soul  as  something  worth 
treasuring.  We  shall  all  gain  immeasurably- 
in  our  influence,  as  well  as  in  our  own  com¬ 
fort,  by  giving  more  of  our  unwearied 
thought  to  the  holy  book.  A  few  tired, 
sleepy-,  wornout  moments  at  night,  and  those 
only,  are  almost  an  insult  to  the  Master  whom 
we  profess  to  serve. 
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INTERNATIONAL. 

LESSONS  FOR  1880. 

FIRST  QUARTER. 


L  E  S  S  0  X  I.  [JAN.  4. 

THE  INFANT  MESSIAH. 

Matt.  2  :  1-12, 

1  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the  days 
of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to 
Jerusalem, 

2  Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him. 

3  When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things ,  he  was  troubled, 
and  all  Jerusalem  with  him. 

4  And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of 
the  people  together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be 
born. 

5  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea:  for  thus  it  is 
written  by  the  prophet, 

6  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least 
among  the  princes  of  Juda  :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor, 
that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel. 

7  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise 
men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the  star 
appeared. 

8  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and 
search  diligently  for  the  young  child ;  and  when  ye  have 
found  him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and 
worship  him  also. 

9  When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed ;  and, 
lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before 
them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child 
was. 

10  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceed¬ 
ing  great  joy. 

11  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw 
the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down, 
and  worshipped  him :  and  when  they  had  opened  their 
treasures,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts ;  gold,  and 
frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

12  And  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  that  they 
should  not  return  to  Herod,  they  departed  into  their  own 
country  another  way. 


Commit  to  memory,  vs.  7-12. 

Parallel  Passages. — Micali  5:2;  Isa.  60 :  G. 
Scripture  Readings. — With  v.  1,  read  Luke  2:3,  4; 
with  v.  2,  read  Jer.  23  :  5 ;  with  vs.  3,  4,  read  Ps.  2:1,2; 
with  vs.  5,  6,  read  Isa.  9:0:  with  vs.  7,  8,  read  Prov.  19  : 
21;  with  vs.  9-11,  read  Ps.  72:10,  15;  with  v.  12,  read 
Ps.  37  :  5. 

The  following  proper  names  are  to  be  noted  : — Jesus , 
Bethlehem,  Judea,  Herod,  Jerusalem,  Juda,  and  Mary. 


Golden  Text. — For  unto 

US  A  CHILD  IS  BORN,  UNTO  US  A 

son  is  given. — Isa.  0  :  C. 

Central  Truth. — Christ 

Jesus  became  man. 


DAILY  READINGS. 


M. 

Isa.  6 :  i- 

12. 

T. 

Ps.  2  :  i- 

2. 

IV. 

Luke  2 : 

1-16. 

Th. 

Matt.  2 : 

13-18. 

F. 

Nuin.  24 

:  12-19. 

S. 

Rom.  12 

:  1-17. 

8. 

Matt.  2 : 

19-23. 

LESSON  EXPLANATIONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  begin  another  3Tear  :  we  enter  also  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  International  Course  of  Bible  Study.  Let  us 
commence  in  the  spirit  of  devout  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  of  the  past,  and  of  reverent  dependence 
on  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  future. 

The  gospel  of  Matthew  is  a  historical  argument 
for  the  Messiahship  of  Christ.  It  is  adapted  to 


the  Jewish  mind,  abounds  in  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  such  as  would  convince 
a  Jewish  reader.  Hence  the  present  lesson,  with 
details  of  our  Saviour's  infancy. 

The  contents  of  this  lesson  may  be  treated  as 
a  series  of  proofs  of  Christ's  claims.  Thus  in  v.  1 
we  have  Scripture  fulfilled  in  the  place  of  his 
birth.  In  v.  2  we  have  the  outward  testimony  to 
him  in  nature,  “  a  star.”  In  the  two  verses  we 
have  Gentile  science  witnessing  to  him  in  the 
wise  men  from  the  East.  In  v.  3  we  have  the 
moral  effects  which  a  divine  appearance  produces, 
terror  in  wicked,  worldly  hearts.  Bad  men  feel 
instinctively  that  a  holy  Saviour  is  against  them. 
In  vs.  4,  5,  6  we  ha  ve  the  church  of  the  time,  right 
in  doctrine,  (lead  in  spirit,  witnessing  to  him.  In 
vs.  7,  8  we  have  worldly,  royal  cunning  plotting 
against  the  Lord,  as  in  Rs.  2.  In  vs.  8—10  we  have 
the  triumph  of  simple  sincerity,  led  of  God,  over 
royal  malignity  and  craft.  In  v.  11  we  have  the 
homage  of  the  best  part  of  the  Gentile  world  to 
Christ  typified.  He  is  for  east  and  west,  for  Jew 
and  Gentile,  for  rich  and  poor.  He  is  entitled  to 
earth’s  best  offerings.  In  v.  12  wc  have  the  divine 
interposition  in  his  behalf  and  against  his  secret 
foe.  (The  same  argument  runs  through  the  rest 
of  the  chapter.) 

We  may  teach  the  lesson  by  following  the  line 
of  the  narrative. 

I.  We  go  to  Bethlehem,  six  miles  or  two 
hours’  walk  from  Jerusalem,  its  ancient  name 
Ephratah ,  a  small  town  now  of  4000  people, 
on  a  ridge  and  of  little  importance,  so  that  it 
was  not  counted  among  the  “  thousands” 
and  important  towns  that  could  send  many 
men  to  battle  (so  the  old  English  used  “  hun¬ 
dreds”  as  a  local  description),  yet  signalized 
as  Micali  foretold  by  the  birth  of  Israel’s 
Governor. 

In  chap.  1  :  18-25  we  learn  how  he  was 
born  in  the  household  of  Joseph.  In  Luke 
2  :  1-18  wc  learn  how  Iris  birth  came  to  be  at 
Bethlehem. 

II.  Next  we  go  to  Jerusalem.  A  great  stir 
is  created  by  the  coming  of  “wise  men,” 
magi,  from  the  East  (place  not  named),  with 
the  strange  question  of  v.  2.  They  must 
have  been  fittingly  attended.  (Ancient  au¬ 
thors  often  refer  to  the  magi,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  Dan.  2  :  48.  Magi  made  a  kind 
of  council  at  the  Chaldean  court.)  That 
they  were  “  kings,”  and  three  in  number,  is 
with  much  other  legendary  detail,  even  their 
names,  to  receive  no  serious  attention  from 
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us.  Astronomy  was  the  favorite  science  of  I 
the  East.  It  had  a  good  and  pure  side,  far 
away  from  the  more  recent  astrological  de¬ 
lusions  of  which  Simon  Magus  and  Elymas 
are  the  types.  There  was  a  well  proved, 
wide  expectation  of  a  great  Jewish  ruler  at 
this  time.  A  new  and  singular  star  (which 
Kepler  and  others  “placed,”  as  they  believed 
on  astronomical  grounds  at  this  time)  was 
employed  in  the  providence  of  God  to  guide 
them.  The  extent  of  their  knowledge  we  can 
only  learn  from  their  words  (v.  2),  and  their 
deeds  (v.  11)  of  homage. 

How  far,  and  in  what  forms,  they  had 
divine  light,  as  had  Melchizedek,  Job,  Jethro, 
Ruth,  Naaman,  Cyrus,  and  Roman  centurions, 
who  represent  Gentiles,  we  cannot  tell  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  guessing  is  fruitless.  The  Jews 
and  their  prophecies  were  diffused  over  the 
East.  Men’s  minds  were  on  the  alert.  God 
has  never  confined  his  teaching  to  a  race  or 
a  district.  He  prepared  Gentiles  to  watch 
and  to  believe  by  such  events  as  this. 

We  go  to  Herod’s  palace  when  the  news 
of  these  great  strangers  and  their  errand 
reach  it.  Herod — the  first  of  the  Idumean 
kings — is  a  cruel,  remorseless  tyrant,  a  Jew 
only  on  policy,  though  his  family  had  long 
been  circumcised.  Murder,  or  anything  else 
needed  to  keep  him  in  power,  he  is  prepared 
for  He  is  known  as  “Herod  the  Great;”  his 
father,  Antipater,  was  governor  by  Caesar’s 
appointment.  His  policy  was  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  Pharisees,  and  with  the  suc¬ 
cessive  rulers  at  Rome,  on  whom  he  was  de¬ 
pendent.  Here  a  rival  threatens  his  family, 
one  who  would  engage  the  religious  feelings  of 
his  subjects.  He  sets  his  wicked  wits  to  work 
to  destroy  him.  And  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
know  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  be  supposed 
in  sympathy  with  a  rival  of  his.  He  did  not, 
they  knew,  hesitate  about  bloodshed. 

Herod  calls  a  conference  of  the  high  priests, 
existing  and  surviving  (they  were  often  changed 
now  from  policy),  and  scribes  or  law-interpreters  j 
(v.  5),  and  learns  their  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  of  Micah  5:1,  2,  which  is  quoted  by 
them  from  the  Greek  translation  made  by  Jews 
in  Egypt,  in  the  third  century  b.  c.,  and  which 
is  here  in  substance  the  same  as  the  Hebrew. 

The  crafty  king  then  tries  to  put  this  with  the 
probable  time  of  the  birth,  to  be  learned  from  the 


]  wise  men.  The  star  had  for  many  months  been 
visible.  Their  journey  took  some  time.  So  he 
concluded  “  two  years”  would  cover  all  the  time 
(v.  10).  His  secret  intention  in  giving  the  wise 
men  his  word  in  v.  8  can  be  gathered  from  his 
course  in  murdering  the  infants  of  BethlehemT  He 
was  false,  treacherous,  and  cruel. 

III.  We  go  back  to  Bethlehem  with  the 
wise  men.  It  is  not  said  that  the  star 
guided  them  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  but 
that  now,  when  they  were  in  it  and  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  deceitful  foe  of  God,  he  gave  them 
assurance  and  guidance  in  the  same  way  in 
which  at  first  he  had  roused  their  attention 
in  the  beginning.  He  who  follows  the  light 
he  has,  will  get  more.  It  is  idle  to  picture 
to  ourselves  how  the  star  “  stood  over  where 
the  young  child  was.”  It  was  a  clear  witness 
to  them,  and  they  rejoiced  (v.  11)  “  with  great 
joy.”  How  unlike  what  they  might  have 
expected!  By  this  time  a  house  had  been 
found  for  the  “  young  child  with  Mary  his 
mother.”  ( He ,  not  she,  is  first  named  :  the 
worship  of  her  is  not  in  the  gospel,  nor  in 
the  early  church.  Mariolatry  is  modern.) 
It  is,  however,  humble.  She  is  a  lowly 
woman,  Joseph,  the  head  of  the  family,  a 
carpenter.  We  must  dismiss  from  our  minds 
the  gorgeous  draperies  and  picturesque  atti¬ 
tudes  in  which  mere  art  has  presented  the 
Madonna  and  child.  But  they  “fell  down 
|  and  worshipped  him,”  only  him,  and  to  him 
they  made  their  gifts,  with  no  idea,  probabty, 
of  the  gold  representing  his  kingship,  the 
myrrh  his  sufferings,  the  frankincense  his 
divinity  (these  the  later  Christian  fancy 
discovered,  with  many  other  additions  to  the 
record  in  festival  and  symbol),  but  simply 
giving  what  they  counted  most  valuable,  and 
what,  perhaps,  enabled  the  lowly  household 
to  flee  into  Egypt  (vs.  13,  14).  They  gave 
their  best,  their  “treasures,”  as  we  should 
do,  as  all  the  world  will  yet  do  (Ps.  T2  :  10; 
Isa.  49  :  7).  God  (v.  12)  saved  them  from  an 
interview  with  Herod,  and  saved  “  the  child” 
from  his  anger,  by  directing  them  on  their 
way  in  a  dream. 

The  following  points,  among  many  others,  may 
be  enforced  from  this  lesson : 

(1)  All  ihimjs  are  for  Christ.  Here  “  the 
heavens  declare  his  glory.”  All  science  will  yet 
own  him. 
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(2)  Scripture  and  nature ,  rightly  understood, 
serve  God  together.  The  word  of  prophecy  and 
“  the  star”  in  heaven  jointly  point  him  out. 

(3)  To  hearers  God  speaks  in  the  way  in  which 
they  can  understand  him.  A  star  to  the  magi. 

(4)  “  To  him  that  hath  shall  he  given."  These 
men  had  the  light  of  tradition :  they  doubtless 
valued  it.  Then  came  the  star.  Then  provi¬ 
dentially,  even  through  a  bad  man,  they  get 
Scripture  light.  Their  worship  was  no  doubt  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  had  finally  supernatural 
light  in  the  dream  of  v.  12. 

(5)  Carnal  policy  must  always  he  at  war  with 
him  who  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  unscrupulous  in  its 
means  of  resistance.  See  the  mean  and  treacher¬ 
ous  way  in  which  Herod  uses  “the  church  ”  (v.  4) 
for  his  own  ends;  believes  her  testimony  in  a 
sense,  hut  rejects  her  teaching  when  it  conflicts 
with  his  will.  Herod  has  had  many  a  successor 
among  rulers  and  politicians. 

(6)  Let  ms  imitate  the  wise  men — following  light 
(“only  star-light”)  at  great  inconvenience,  find¬ 
ing  Jesus,  believing  in  him  notwithstanding  so 
many  unfavorable  appearances,  worshipping  him, 
and  giving  their  best  things  to  him.  So  let  us 
begin  this  year  1880. 


LIGHT  FROM  BIBLE  LANDS. 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  E.  POST,  M.D.,  BEIRUT,  SYRIA. 

The  manger  (Matt.  2  :  1).  The  monks  of  Pales¬ 
tine  have  fixed  upon  a  cave  as  the  place  of  Christ's 
birth.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  manger  should 
have  been  cut  out  of  a  rock  and  in  a  cave.  There 
are  many  ancient  stables  in  Palestine  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  or  occupying  caves,  and  the  mangers 
are  generally  in  this  case  excavated  also.  The 
vaults  for  animals  are  under  the  chambers  of  the 
khans.  Orientals  often  sleep  on  a  mat  beside  their 
animals,  and  in  all  cases  carry  with  them  cooking 
utensils  and  bedding.  No  inn  provides  anything 
for  the  guest,  unless  it  be  a  mat  or  a  rude  chair. 
The  innkeeper  however  sells  food  and  fodder. 

The  wise  men.  "Wise  men  still  come  from  the 
east.  Persian  physicians  are  in  repute  throughout 
Turkey.  Hindoo  magicians  and  enchanters  wan¬ 
der  to  the  west.  Asia  is  slow  to  adopt  the  wisdom 
and  arts  of  Europe.  The  contemplative  mind  of 
this  vast  continent  has  ever  been  the  fountain  of 
new  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Western 
forms  of  thought  seem  to  make  no  serious  breach 
in  Asiatic  systems.  The  hopeful  feature  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  its  Oriental  bias.  It  is  not  a  Japhetic 
system  seeking  entrance  among  a  Semitic  race, 
but  a  Semitic  religion  which  is  seeking  again  its 
early  seats. 


The  Star.  The  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  stars 
(v.  2)  is  also  in  its  origin  Asiatic.  The  Moslem  en¬ 
sign  with  the  crescent  and  star  symbolizes  the  idea 
of  the  influence  of  the  planets.  The  Arabs  hold 
to  the  potency  of  the  stars  over  human  affairs.  A 
man’s  star  Is  said  to  be  “  lucky”  or  “  unlucky.” 
Whatever  we  have  of  superstition  in  regard  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  in  large  measure  borrowed  from 
the  first  home  of  such  ideas.  Men  believe  now  in 
the  influence  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  on  health 
and  fortune.  The  brilliancy  of  the  stars  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  Palestine  is  far  greater  than 
in  temperate  climates.  “Star”  is  a  proper  name 
among  the  Arabs,  having  two  equivalents,  “  Nejin" 
and  “  Kaukab.” 

Herod’s  action.  Herod  heard  of  these  things 
(v.  3)  with  the  rapidity  with  which  tidings  spread 
in  the  loquacious  East.  The  gregarious  habits 
and  garrulity  of  the  Asiatics  make  up  for  the  want 
of  mails  and  telegraphs.  News  spreads  like  wild¬ 
fire  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  trembling  of  all 
Jerusalem  with  Herod  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
excitable  and  sympathetic  temperament  of  the  hot- 
blooded  children  of  the  land.  The  emeutes  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Cairo  are  of  the  same  instantane¬ 
ous  character,  and  seem  the  more  remarkable,  as- 
the  political  system  of  the  country  favors  a  calm 
exterior  and  represses  the  passions  and  emotions 
of  the  people.  There  are  no  caucuses  nor  political 
campaigns,  no  public  gatherings  to  denounce 
rulers  nor  favor  measures.  The  management  of 
public  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  re¬ 
sponsible  only  to  the  autocratic  head,  and  those 
whom  he  for  the  time  being  favers. 

nerod,  as  a  Jewish  king  of  foreign  birth,  feared 
Christ  as  a  rival  to  his  kingly  pretensions.  But 
as  a  man  of  acquaintance  with  Jewish  law  he  also 
expected  the  coming  Messiah  (v.  4).  He  therefore 
consulted  the  genealogies  and  predictions  as  pre¬ 
served  by  the  religious  heads  of  the  nation. 

The  wise  men  (v.  8)  appear  to  have  remained 
in  Jerusalem  thus  far,  and  to  have  been  directed 
by  the  religious  functionaries  of  the  Jews  to  Beth¬ 
lehem  ;  not  because  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
actuality  of  Christ's  birth,  but  from  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  prophecy  pointing  to  Bethlehem  ag  the 
favored  spot. 

Falling  down  (v.  11),  as  has  been  before  said, 
is  the  posture  of  adoration  instinctive  to  an  Asiatic. 
Their  act  throughout  was  a  religious  one,  recogni¬ 
zing  the  Messianic  character  of  the  infant.  That 
they  understood  what  this  involved  is  no  more 
likely  than  that  Mary  herself  knew  what  the 
import  of  this  strangely  announced  ehild  might 
be.  It  would  have  been  quite  unnatural  had  any 
one  understood. 
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TEACHING  THE  LESSON. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWIN  W.  RICE. 

Introduce  the  lesson  by  describing  a  company 
of  eastern  travellers  journeying  with  camels  and 
treasures  across  the  Great  Syrian  Desert  from  the 
river  Euphrates  to  Damascus  and  southward  to 
Jerusalem.  Then  let  one  of  the  scholars  take  up 
the  narrative  and  picture  the  company  entering 
Jerusalem  by  the  Damascus  gate,  and  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  people  when  this  company  asks  for 
the  new-born  king  of  the  country.  He  may  de¬ 
scribe  Herod’s  new  palace  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
the  character  of  Herod.  Then  let  a  second  scholar 
tell  of  the  alarm  of  Herod  and  his  friends,  and 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  required  men  wise  in 
prophecy  to  find  out  where  the  new  king  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  born,  and  from  what  Old  Testament 
books  they  could  learn  of  Messiah’s  coming.  The 
crafty  charge  and  the  deception  of  Herod  may  be 
shown  by  his  course.  A  third  scholar  may  con¬ 
tinue  the  narrative,  describing  the  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  ;  the  scenery  on  the  way  ; 
the  historic  events  of  which  a  traveller  might  be 
reminded  as  he  neared  Bethlehem;  the  home  of 
David;  the  fields  of  Boaz  where  Ruth  gleaned  and 
won  the  heart  of  their  owner ;  the  tomb  of  Rachel ; 
then  through  centuries  reminding  the  beholder  of 
the  promises  of  God,  like  the  old  city  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  hills  before  him.  A  fourth  scholar  may  con¬ 
tinue  the  sketch  by  giving  as  graphic  a  picture  as 
possible  of  an  eastern  house,  the  entrance  of  the 
wise  men,  the  treasures  they  offered,  the  wonder 
of  the  mother,  and  the  warning  by  night  to  avoid 
Herod  on  their  return.  A  fifth  scholar  may  then 
give  a.  sketch  of  the  general  expectation  among 
many  peoples  of  the  East  that  some  great  king 
was  to  appear  about  this  time.  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
Virgil,  and  other  writers  indicate  how  wide  spread 
this  view  was. 

The  teaeher  might  show  how  this  expectation 
would  naturally  arise  from  the  influence  of  the 
Jews  then  scattered  in  nearly  every  eastern  land, 
carrying  with  them  prophecies  in  respect  to  the 
Messiah.  The  error  in  our  current  chronology, 
which  plaees  Christ’s  birth  in  the  year  754  after 
the  founding  of  Rome,  instead  of  750,  should  be 
explained.  The  political  and  religious  state  of 
the  world  may  be  described,  to  show  how  much 
need  there  was  of  a  fresh  exhibition  of  truth  by 
precept  and  by  example  among  the  nations.  A 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Palestine  alone  during 
the  Maecabean  period,  and  the  bloody  contests 
for  the  high  priest's  office,  will  indicate  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  religious  world  at  that  time.  But  for 
the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  leaven  of  the  gospel, 


the  nations  now  would  be  no  better.  To  aid  in 
the  preceding  descriptions,  study  carefully  Prof. 
Post’s  Lesson  Lights.  This  conversational  method 
is  suitable  for  any  youth  or  adult  class,  and  if  each 
scholar  and  the  teacher  come  well  prepared,  it  is 
far  more  effective,  in  a  narrative  lesson,  than  the 
old  method  of  question  and  answer.  The  question 
method  chops  up  a  lesson  like  this,  so  that  what 
is  a  living  whole  is  turned  into  a  lifeless  body 
dissected  into  bits  of  dry  pieces.  The  unity  of 
the  lesson  should  be  preserved,  that  its  power 
and  vitality  have  their  proper  effect  on  the  mind 
and  heart. 

GOD  WITH  US. 


PRIMARY  LESSON  HELPS. 

BT  MRS.  ALICE  W.  KNOX. 

Golden  Text. — Por  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given  (Isa.  9:6). 

These  lesson  talks  will  be  prepared  this  year 
for  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  who  want 
to  be  helped,  not  only  as  to  xohat  to  teach,  but  also 
as  to  how  to  teach  the  very  little  folks  of  the 
Primary  Department.  A  little  at  a  time,  and 
often  repeated,  must  be  our  motto,  if  we  expect  to 
produce  lasting  impressions. 

FIRST,  WHAT  TO  TEACH. 

(«)  The  persons  in  the  lesson;  i.  e.,  the  wise 
men;  the  king;  the  chief  priests  and  scribes ; 
Mary,  the  mother;  and  Jesus,  the  child:  and  the 
places — Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  “the  east.” 

(i)  What  these  people  said  and  did. 

(c)  Why  they  said  and  did  these  things. 

(d)  Application.  How  can  we  seek  Jesus? 

Have  we  sought  him  ?  Have  we  found  him  ? 

The  wise  men  sought  and  found,  and  were  glad. 

SECOND,  HOW  TO  TEACH. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  will  undertake 
to  teach  a  Primary  Sunday-school  who  does  not 
know  how  to  tell  a  Bible  story.  The  only  caution 
needed  must  be  not  to  spend  too  much  time  on  the 
mere  narrative,  if  a  spiritual  lesson  is  to  be  drawn 
from  it. 

But  again,  it  is  always  best,  with  little  children, 
to  make  the  application  as  you  proceed,  and  not 
wait  until  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

Try  both  ways,  and  see  how  the  attention  will 
wander  when  the  application  comes  only  at  the 
close  It  is  impossible,  in  the  brief  limits  given 
to  these  talks  in  this  paper,  to  elaborate  a  lesson. 
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Only  the  merest  outline  and  suggestive  hints  can 
be  given. 

In  teaching,  tell  who  Jesus  is,  where  he  came 
from,  and  why  he  came  to  this  world.  On  an  out¬ 
line  map  (best  drawn  on  a  board,  see  p.  15),  show 
the  relative  positions  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 
Point  eastward  to  show  whence  the  wise  men  came. 

Also  explain  that  the  land  where  Jesus  was 
born,  and  where  he  lived,  was  east  from  us,  far 
away  over  the  sea.  Make  the  land  real  by  telling 
how  people  go  there.  Describe  an  imaginary  jour¬ 
ney  to  Palestine. 

Call  attention  to  some  place  about  six  miles  from 
where  you  live,  and  thus  illustrate  the  distance 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem.  These  early  lessons 
in  Scripture  geography  are  important,  and  pains 
must  be  taken  to  give  them  correctly.  Always 
point  to  the  point  of  compass  mentioned. 

Explain  briefly  the  office  and  station  of  a  king 
as  the  chief  ruler  of  a  nation.  Also  those  of  the 
priests  and  scribes.  If  possible,  show  pictures  of 
them.  Of  Mary,  not  much  need  be  said,  except 
that  she  was  a  poor  young  maiden  and  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  whose  husband  was  Joseph. 

The  wise  men  were  men  of  learning  and  wealth. 
Refer  to  some  such  men  known  to  the  children. 
In  relating  the  sayings  and  doings  of  these  people, 
explain  such  words  as  may  not  be  familiar  to 
young  children,  such  as  privily,  diligently. 

State  the  reasons  why  Herod  wanted  to  find 
Jesus,  and  ask  the  children  whether  he  was  a  good 
or  a  bad  man. 

Describe  the  six  miles’  journey  of  the  wise  men 
to  Bethlehem,  and  their  joy  when  they  found  the 
infant  Saviour.  Tell  how  people  are  always  glad 
when  they  find  Jesus. 

Mention  the  costly  offerings,  or  presents,  and 
draw  answers  from  the  children  as  to  what  they 
can  give  to  Jesus.  Write  the  list  on  the  board. 

Lead  to  the  thought  that  all  we  have  comes 
from  the  Lord,  and  that  we  should  give  him  our 
best  things,  such  as  our  love,  our  service,  our 
time,  our  money,  <tc. 

Show  how  great  a  thing  it  was  for  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  to  come  to  this  world  as  a  little 
baby,  and  to  live  here  for  many  years. 

Let  the  school  recite  the  Golden  Text  in  concert 
several  times.  Be  sure  to  know  it  yourself,  so  as 
to  lead,  if  necessary,  without  reference  to  book  or 
paper.  Sing : 

“Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Saviour, 

Once  became  a  child  like  me ; 

0  that  in  my  whole  behavior 
He  my  pattern  still  might  be!” 

Or  “Three  Kings  of  Orient,”  or  “Jesus  is  Born,” 
or  “  The  Child  Jesus,”  from  Songs  for  Little  Ones. 


LESSON  II.  [JAN.  11. 

THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

Matt.  2  i  13-23. 

13  And  when  they  were  departed,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeareth  to  Toseph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young’ 
child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I 
bring  thee  word :  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young  child  to  destroy 
him. 

14  "When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by 
night,  and  departed  into  Egypt: 

13  And  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod:  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying. 
Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son. 

16  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of 
the  wise  men,  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and 
slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all 
the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the 
wise  men. 

17  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy 
the  prophet,  saying, 

18  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and 
weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not. 

19  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold,  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt, 

20  Saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his 
mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel:  for  they  are  dead 
which  sought  the  young  child’s  life. 

21  And  he  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and 
came  into  the  land  of  Israel. 

22  But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judea  in  the 
room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither:  notwith¬ 
standing,  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  lie  turned  aside  into 
the  parts  of  Galilee  : 

23  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth:  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene. 


Commit  to  memory,  vs.  16-20. 

Parallel  Passages. — Host  a  11:1:  Gen.  46  : 2,  3. 
Scripture  Readings. — With  v.  13,  read  Prov.  28:15; 
with  y.  14.  read  Gen.  46  :  6;  with  v.  15,  read  Ps.  37  :1,  2; 
with  v.  16,  read  Prov.  12 : 10;  with  vs.  17.18,  read  Jer. 
31:15;  witli  vs.  10,  20,  read  Job  33  : 14-1 G ;  with  vs.  21, 
22,  read  Gen.  50  :  25 ;  with  v.  23,  read  John  1 :  45,  46. 

Golden  Text. — Flee  into 
Egypt,  and  be  thou  there 

UNTIL  I  BRING  THEE  WORD. - 

Matt.  2  :  13. 

Central  Truth. — Prophecy 

IS  FULFILLED  IN  CHRIST. 


DAILY  READINGS. 
I  M.  Gen.  31  :  n-18. 

!  T.  Gen.  39  : 1-6. 

I  IV.  Ex.  12:28-36. 
Th.  Jer.  31  : 10-17. 

F.  'Ex.  4 :  18-23. 

S.  Ezra  3 : 1-6. 

8.  Luke  2  :  39-52. 


LESSON  EXPLANATIONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

One  plan  runs  through  the  Scriptures.  One 
plan  runs  through  all  God’s  dealings  with  men. 
All  common  affairs  have  some  relation  to  it. 
Hence  the  number  of  what  seem  “coincidences,” 
what  are  really  appointments  of  one  Jehovah. 
They  explain  facts  in  Scripture  history — such  as 
we  have  here.  Jesus  identifies  himself  with  his 
people.  Israel,  for  provision  and  safety,  went 
into  Egypt,  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the 
promised  land,  hut  was  delayed  on  the  way. 
Jesus  was  carried  for  safety  into  the  same  land, 
but  on  returning  did  not  go  as  was  intended,  but 
to  Nazareth.  lie  had  a  preparatory  period  in  his 
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life,  as  the  nation  had  in  the  wilderness.  (Notice 
in  the  temptation  he  employs  the  Scriptures  linked 
with  the  wilderness  life.) 

We  must,  in  studying  this  lesson,  make  the  con¬ 
nection  clear.  Herod  was  ‘•'troubled  ”  (v.  3),  tried 
to  get  knowledge  of  the  time  (v.  4)  and  place  (v. 
8)  of  his  supposed  rival's  birth;  he  meant,  no 
doubt,  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  God  thwarted 
his  plans  (v.  12).  To  guard  the  infant  Jesus 
against  his  new  device,  the  course,  of  which  the 
lesson  is  the  record,  was  supernaturally  directed. 
We  see  in  this  passage  what  Joseph  did,  what 
Herod  did,  and,  finally,  what  the  Lord  did. 

I.  What  Joseph  did.  He  quitted  Bethle¬ 
hem  with  his  family.  To  this  he  was  moved 
by  an  angel’s  appearance  in  a  dream.  In  the 
days  of  incomplete  revelation  God  thus  made 
his  will  known  to  his  servants.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  Joseph  in  all  the  circumstances 
(particularly  if  the  wise  men  stated  their 
views  to  him)  felt  anxiety;  and  when  a  hu¬ 
man  spirit. waits  on  God  with  its  cares,  light 
will  come  to  it,  in  some  form.  “Take  the 
young  child  and  his  mother” — first  the  child 
(not  “thy”) — and  “flee  into  Egypt,”  where  a 
liberal  Jewish  community  lived,  beyond 
Herod’s  jurisdiction.  Egypt  was  the  nearest 
safe  and  fit  place.  It  was  accessible.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  was  a  familiar  road,  as  there 
would  be  close  intercourse  between  the  Jews 
there  and  in  Judea.  He  was  to  stay  until 
“word”  reached  him,  in  the  same  way,  of 
its  being  safe  to  return. 

He  went  (v.  14)  by  night;  this  was  probably  to 
avoid  notice,  and  for  safety,  though  night-travel¬ 
ling  is  common  in  warm  countries.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  till  Herod’s  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  seventieth 
of  his  life,  and  is  fully  described  in  Josephus’ 
Antiquities,  book  xvii.,  and  Jewish  Wars,  book  i. 
Herod’s  cruelties,  even  to  his  own,  continued  even 
to  his  dying  day.  (As  to  the  fulfilled  prophecy, 
see  under  III.) 

II.  What  Herod  did.  He  saw  “  that  he 
was  mocked,”  t.  e.,  not  that  the  wise  men 
meant  this — they  had  higher  aims — but  that 
he  so  regarded  himself.  He  had  given  them 
a  commission  in  bad  faith.  When  they  found 
out  the  bad  faith,  their  obligation*- to  him,  if 
they  tacitly  promised  compliance  with  his 
request  of  v.  8,  was  at  an  end.  They  never 
meant  to  aid  him  in  a  plan  of  murder.  Bad 
passions  always  disturb.  He  was  “  exceed¬ 


ing  wroth.”  A  great  plotter  was  worsted, 

“  made  a  fool  of,”  and  therefore  irritated. 
So  he  ordered  the  slaying  of  the  children  of 
Bethlehem,  hoping  to  include  the  child  Jesus, 
who  he  concluded,  from  the  time  of  the  star’s 
appearance,  could  not  be  above  two  years 
old.  Josephus  does  not  mention  this.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  led  him  to  say 
something  of  Christ,  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  do.  Besides,  it  was  a  less  public  matter, 
probably,  than  might  appear.  The  secrecy  of 
v.  V  would  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  sorrows  of  a  village  did  not  then  ob¬ 
tain  the  publicity  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
One  of  the  blessings  of  our  freedom  is  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  tragedy. 

III.  What  the  Lord  did.  Under  this  we 
place  the  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  or  sug¬ 
gestive  words  of  the  prophets  in  v.  15,  v.  17, 
and  v.  23.  We  do  not  understand  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  to  say  that  the  prophets  (Hosea, 
“Jeremy”  in  v.  17,  and  “the  prophets”  in 
v.  23)  meant  these  events  as  the  primary 
fulfillment  of  their  words — the  thing  directly 
contemplated.  The  Evangelist  meant,  we 
think,  what  we  sometimes  express,  “  so  was 
illustrated,”  “  so  was  exemplified,”  “so  was 
made  good,”  where  we  only  class  events 
under  some  common  and  related  principle  or 
striking  word.  How  natural  in  v.  17  to  say 
“  and  then,  once  again,  God’s  child  was  shel¬ 
tered  in,  and  brought  out  of,  Egypt!”  So  it 
was  natural,  in  view  of  the  bereaved  mothers 
of  Bethlehem,  to  recall  the  poetical  picture 
of  Rachel  (whose  tomb  was  at  Ephrath,  an¬ 
other  name  of  Bethlehem,  Gen.  48  :  7),  be¬ 
wailing  her  children  going  into  captivity,  as 
reproduced  in  the  mothers  who  saw  their 
infant  sons  murdered.  The  reference  to 
“Nazarene  "  in  v.  23  is  less  clear,  and  seems 
to  have  some  reference  to  the  Hebrew  word 
“  sprout,”  in  Isa.  11:1  (netser,  from  which 
the  town  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name ;  it 
was  surrounded  by  shrubs),  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jerome,  learned  Hebrews  connected 
with  the  Messiah.  With  us  a  “play  upon 
words”  is  commonly  playful  ;  but  it  was  not 
so  in  Bible  lands.  Such  things  were  then 
deeply  serious,  as  in  Gen.  27  :  36.  The  idea 
common  to  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  11:1,  and 
the  life  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth,  was  the  lowliness 
of  it.  (See  description  of  Nazareth  in  Lower 
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Galilee,  in  a  hollow  among  the  hills,  and 
still  a  pretty  town,  in  Bible  Dictionary.) 
But  it  is  more  important  to  see  how  ( v.  19) 
the  promise  of  v.  13  was  duly  fulfilled,  and 
Joseph  was  directed  when  to  leave  Egypt, 
again  by  a  dream,  and  with  the  reason  as¬ 
signed  :  “  They  are  dead,”  &c.,  a  suggestive 
reproduction  of  Ex.  4  :  19,  in  the  line  of  v. 
15.  But  the  information  that  Archelaus  (one 
of  Herod’s  three  sons,  among  whom  the  king¬ 
dom  was  divided),  a  man  of  jealous  and  cruel 
disposition  (he  was  at  length  banished  for 
bis  oppressive  course),  was  on  the  throne,  put 
him  again  in  fear,  and  he  was  directed,  as  be¬ 
fore,  to  retire  to  Galilee,  which  was  remote 
and  in  the  domain  of  Herod  Antipas.  These 
removals,  and  the  four  special  communica¬ 
tions  from  God  to  Joseph,  show  at  once  the 
anxious  care  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the 
devout  spirit  which,  no  doubt,  sought  and 
invited  divine  guidance. 

1.  In  this  narrative  we  have  a  special  lesson  to 
parents  and  guardians.  Keep  each  child  out  of 
“harm's  way,”  from  evil  men,  habits,  associations, 
and  influences.  Fear  not  so  much  what  kills  the 
body  as  that  which  ruins  eternally  (Prov.  22  :  6). 

2.  There  are  very  good  reasons  why  God’s  chil¬ 
dren  should  avail  themselves  of  the  world,  which 
is  all  their  Father’s ;  of  the  learning,  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  corn,  the  temporary  safety  of  Egypt; 
but  they  are  not  of  Egypt  (John  8  :  23).  God  is 
constantly  calling  his  children  “  out  of  Egypt”  by 
his  word,  and  when  it  is  not  sufficiently  loud  in 
their  ears,  by  his  providences.  He  sometimes 
even  lets  Egypt  cast  them  out  for  their  good. 

3.  The  prince  of  the  world  always  hates  and 
opposes  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Herod  represents 
this  hostility.  Hear  Jesus  (John  14  :  30). 

4.  God  always  watches  over  his  own,  anticipates 
and  defeats  the  plans  formed  against  them.  As  it 
was  with  the  infant  Jesus,  so  is  it  with  the  Church 
(Isa.  54  :  If). 

5.  Children  may  study  with  profit  the  career  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  moving  from  place  to  place  for 
the  sake  of  the  child.  Children  know  little  of  all 
the  care,  thought,  effort,  self-denials  of  the  parents 
on  their  behalf.  Their  love  and  gratitude  can  in 
part  l'epay  the  parents;  but  their  selfish  disregard 
on  the  other  hand  can  cut  them  to  the  heart. 

6.  The  church  of  Christ  may  well  study  Christ’s 
life  on  earth.  He  was  lowly  throughout.  The 
world  never  knew  him — as  such  never  will.  All 
attempts  the  church  makes  to  carry  the  world 
along  must  fail,  and  she  suffers  in  the  making  of 
them,  and  calls  forth  the  word  (Rev.  3  :  15). 


LIGHT  FROM  BIBLE  LANDS. 

BV  PROP.  GEORGE  E.  POST.  31. D.,  BEIRUT,  SYRIA. 

To  Egypt  (Matt.  2  :  13).  The  road  to  Egypt 
would  have  been  probably  along  the  coast.  Apai’t 
from  its  inherent  difficulties,  the  road  by  Petra 
would  have  been  dangerous  from  the  Idumean 
connections  of  Herod. 

Travelling  by  night  (v.  14)  is  a  usual  method 

among  the  citizens  of  Syria,  who  dread  the  sun. 
He  may  have  joined  the  caravan  which  would  be 
stirring  at  tivo  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Order  of  events.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  events  of  this  chapter  and  those  of 
Luke  2,  in  the  order  of  time.  I  adopt  the  order 
as  in  Robinson’s  Harmony  with  the  following 
notes  :  Luke  2  :  1-22,  The  abode  in  the  khan ; 
Luke  2  : 23-38,  The  visit  to  Jerusalem;  Matt.  2  : 
1-12,  The  residence  in  Bethlehem.  Their  visit 
to  Bethlehem  had  reference  to  the  enrollment. 
Mary  was,  at  the  time  of  the  yisit  of  the  magi,  in 
a  house  (v.  11),  and  had  probably  on  her  return 
from  Jerusalem  not  gone  again  to  the  khan.  The 
visit  of  the  magi  has  the  aspect  of  a  private  visit 
in  her  temporary  home,  not  of  a  public  embassy  in 
caravansera.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  manger 
or  the  inn,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  shep¬ 
herds.  It  seems  most  natural  that  had  Jesus  still 
been  at  the  inn  and  lying  in  the  manger,  the  wise 
men  would  have  been  notified  as  were  the  shep¬ 
herds.  Again,  the  fact  that  Mary  and  her  infant 
could  take  such  a  journey  as  that  to  Egypt,  im¬ 
plies  the  lapse  of  some  time  after  the  visit  of  the 
shepherds,  and  the  visit  of  the  parents  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  After  the  visit  of  the  magi  comes  the  flight 
to  Egypt  (Matt.  2  :  13-18).  His  stay  in  Egypt 
may  have  been  very  short,  perhaps  but  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  as  Christ  ivas  probably  born  in 
the  last  year  of  Herod’s  life.  Then  came  the 
return  to  Israel,  probably  to  or  near  Bethlehem 
(Matt.  2  :  19-22).  Here  the  threads  of  Mattheiv’s 
and  Luke’s  narratives  join,  and  all  that  belongs 
to  the  infancy  having  been  fulfilled,  Jesus  returns 
(Matt.  2  :  23,  Luke  2  :  39)  to  Nazareth. 

Wholesale  murders.  There  are  multitudes  of 
instances  of  wholesale  cruelty,  such  as  that  of 
Herod  (v.  16),  in  the  history  of  the  despots  of 
Asia.  Jezzar  Pacha  massacred  the  sick  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  army  after  the  repulse  from  Acre  in  1799. 
Sultan  Mahmoud  massacred  his  Janizaries,  and 
Mohammed  Ali  his  Mamelukes.  The  emperors  of 
Russia  have  excelled  even  these  severities.  The’ 
kings  of  India  and  Burrnah  have  massacred  whole 
households  of  royal  infants  in  our  days.  The 
number  whom  Herod  slew  may  have  been  small, 
and  the  act  unnoticed  in  a  reign  of  frightful 
cruelty  and  violence. 
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TEACHING  THE  LESSON. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWHf  TV.  RICE. 

There  are  four  successive  incidents  in  this  les¬ 
son.  These  could  be  assigned  to  four  scholars  of 
the  class,  one  incident  to  each,  one  week  in  ad¬ 
vance,  with  the  request  that  by  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  they  might  explain  each  of  these  in  order, 
while  the  other  members,  with  the  teacher,  would 
also  by  full  study  be  ready  to  add  any  important 
facts  or  suggestive  thoughts  omitted.  The  four 
incidents  are:  (1)  The  journey  into  Egypt;  (2) 
The  slaughter  of  babes  in  Bethlehem:  (3)  The 
return  from  Egypt;  (4)  The  home  in  Nazareth. 
Each  of  these  is  an  important  event  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  life  of  Jesus.  The  wise  teacher  will  show  the 
younger  of  his  scholars  how  to  use  the  many  facts 
presented  by  Prof.  Post,  in  filling  up  a  picture  of 
the  great  truths  in  the  text,  which  are  explained 
by  Dr.  Hall.  These  four  topics  could  be  presented 
thus : 


(.  A  JOURNEY.  '  2.  INFANTS  SLAIN. 

3.  A  JOURNEY.  4.  A  HOME. 

| _ _ _ 

A  description  of  the  secret  flight  to  Egypt  any 
scholar  could  make  interesting  by  a  few  hints 
from  his  teacher.  The  start  by  night;  the  ride  on 
donkeys  or  mules;  the  country  from  Bethlehem 
southward  to  Hebron,  where  is  the  Cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  with  its  historic  dead,  thence  eastward  to 
Gaza,  thence  around  the  Great  Sea,  over  the  River 
of  Egypt  (not  the  Nile),  and  onward  over  the 
dreary  waste  to  the  inhabited  portion  of  that  land, 
perhaps  near  On  or  Heliopolis,  where  Joseph  found 
a  wife  fifteen  centuries  before, — these  could  all  be 
brought  into  the  narrative  as  seen  by  the  exiled 
family.  The  second  picture,  of  the  secret  coming 
of  Herod's  men  to  execute  his  cruel  orders,  the 
alarm  and  sudden  sorrow  in  every  home  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  where  there  was  a  little  boy  baby,  the  sharp 
outcry  of  the  mothers,  the  mourning  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  filling  the  entire  town  over  so  sudden  and 
so  cruel  a  slaughter,  could  be  drawn  in  graphic 
words  by  any  scholar  who  would  think  over  the 
scene  long  enough  to  make  it  seem  a  real  event  to 
the  mind.  The  third  and  fourth  scenes  could  be 
made  equally  interesting  and  instructive.  On  the 
home  at  Nazareth,  those  who  have  access  to  Far¬ 
rar’s  Life  of  Christ  or  Van  Lenneps’  Bible  Lands 
would  find  further  suggestive  facts.  Dr.  Newton’s 
Illustrated  Rambles,  with  its  pictures  of  the  places, 
would  be  equally  helpful.  The  scenery  at  Naz¬ 
areth,  the  bold  hill  600  feet  high  on  which  the 
town  stood,  the  sharp  precipice  on  one  side,  the 
fertile  valley  below,  the  multitude  of  mountain 


flowers,  the  fig,  palm,  and  olive  trees,  the  broad¬ 
winged  eagle,  and  the  lines  of  pelicans  winging 
their  way  from  the  Kishon  to/the’Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
square  flat-roofed  houses  of  the  town  perched  on 
the  hill,  these  come  into  the  scene  which  would 
meet  the  eyes  of  Jesus  from  his  home  at  Nazareth. 
And  that  plain  eastern  home  with  the  carpenter’s 
shop  attached,  in  which  were  baskets  and  boxes 
and  racks  for  tools,  saws,  chisels,  planes,  axes, 
squares,  hammers,  augers,  and  pieces  of  boards, 
was  the  place  where  the  “carpenter’s  son”  spent 
most  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life.  The  les¬ 
sons  taught  us  now  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  since 
in  its  humblest  forms  it  has  been  exalted  by  the 
hands  of  the  divine  Jesus,  may  well  be  impressed 
with  all  the  fervency  of  the  most  earnest  teacher 
on  his  class.  The  lesson  facts  may  be  placed 
thus : 


w 


-r-ARNINGS  FROM  GOD. 
/ 


ICKEDNESS  OF  HEROD. 
EEPING  OF  MOTHERS. 
AY  TO  NAZARETH. 

ORK  AT  HOME. 


PRIMARY  LESSON  HELPS, 

BY  MRS.  ALICE  W.  KNOX. 

Golden  Text. — Flee  into  Egypt,  and  be  thou 
there  until  I  bring  thee  word  (Matt.  2  :  13). 

First. — Review.  Who  were  the  persons  of  the 
last  lesson  ?  Where  were  they  ?  What  three  places 
did  you  learn  about  ?  How  far  was  Jerusalem  from 
Bethlehem?  What  did  the  wise  men  want  ?  What 
did  they  bring  ?  How  did  they  feel  ?  Was  the  king 
a  good  or  a  bad  man  ?  What  offerings  can  you 
give  to  Jesus  ?  Who  gives  us  all  we  have  ?  Were 
the  wise  men  good  or  bad? 

Second. — Tell  of  the  return  home  another  way, 
and  why.  The  heavenly  message  to  Joseph.  Ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  angel ;  where  angels  live ; 
whom  they  serve. 

Third. — Draw  an  outline  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt  on  the  board,  and 
point  with  the  hand  to  the 
southwest  as  the  direction 
of  Egypt  from  Palestine. 

Tell  how  far  it  was;  how 
they  travelled ;  and  how 
long  it  took  to  go.  Speak  j 
of  Joseph’s  ready  obedience  \ 
and  what  he  ga  ned  by  it. 

Draw  the  inference  that 
promptly  and  always. 

Fourth. — Relate  how  angry  Herod  was  when 
he  found  the  men  had  gone  home  without  report- 


should  obey  God 
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ing  to  him,  and  his  wicked  order.  Explain  how 
God  took  care  of  the  child  Jesus  so  that  wicked 
Herod  could  not  kill  him.  So  God  cares  for  all 
who  trust  and  obey  him.  Teach  a  sweet  lesson  of 
trust  and  obedience  :  also  the  evil  of  a  bad  temper 
such  as  Herod  possessed.  Herod  was  a  king,  so 
was  Jesus.  Which  was  the  greater  ? 

Fifth. — Helate  the  sequel.  Herod’s  death :  we 
all  must  die.  The  second  heavenly  message  :  God 
caring  for  and  directing  his  children ;  so  he  does 
now,  although  not  with  a  spoken  word.  Give  the 
angel's  message,  and  the  obedient  response  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  Jesus  was  probably  still  less 
than  a  year  old.  Jesus  came  as  a  little  child,  to 
grow  up  as  a  child,  to  show  children  how  they 
should  live. 

Mark  Galilee  and  Nazareth  on  the  map,  and 
show  where  Nazareth  lay  compared  with  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Bethlehem.  Tell  why  they  went  there 
to  live.  Show  the  relationship  between  Herod  and 
Archelaus.  Speak  briefly  of  the  prophecies  ful¬ 
filled  in  Christ,  that  the  children  may  learn  of 
God’s  foreknowledge  of  events.  So  he  knows  all 
our  future. 

Sixth. — Lead  to  thoughts  of  gratitude  that  we 
live  in  an  age  and  a  land  where  such  dreadful 
things  are  not  done  as  Herod  did.  Mothers  weep 
and  mourn  now  for  their  children  rvhen  they  die, 
but  they  do  not  see  them  rudely  slain.  God  is 
very  good  to  us.  Sing  : 

“  I’m  glad  my  blessed  Saviour 
Was  once  a  child  like  me, 

To  show  how  pure  and  holy 
His  little  ones  might  be : 

And  if  I  try  to  follow 
His  footsteps  here  below, 

He  never  will  forget  me, 

Because  he  loves  me  so.” 


Sandals. — The  sandal  was  at  first  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  or  leather  suited  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  bound  upon  it  by  straps  or  strings.  The  fast¬ 
ening  was  called  a  latchet  (Gen.  14  :  23).  To  un¬ 
loose  the  straps  or  latchets  was  the  business  of  a 
menial  (Mark  1  :  7),  as  was  also  the  washing  of 
the  feet  (John  13  :  1-6). 


LESSON  III.  [JAN.  18. 

JESUS  BAPTIZED  BY  JOHL 

Matt.  3  1 1-17. 

1  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Tudea, 

2  And  saying,  Repent  ye :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

3  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  saying. 
The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 

4  And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel’s  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  ;  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey. 

5  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  re¬ 
gion  round  about  Jordan, 

6  And  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins. 

7  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to 
his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath 
warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? 

8  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance : 

9  And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  we  have  Abraham  to 
our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 

10  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees :  there¬ 
fore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down, 
and  cast  into  the  fire. 

nl  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance  :  but  he  that 
cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
bear  :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire  : 

12  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his 
floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner ;  but  he  will  burn  up  the 
chaff  with  unquenchable  fire. 

13  Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto 
John,  to  be  baptized  of  him. 

14  But  John  forbade  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  thee,  and  comestthou  to  me? 

15  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  be 
so  n  ow :  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness. 
Then  he  suffered  him. 

16  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straight¬ 
way  out  of  the  water :  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened 
unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a 
dove,  and  lighting  upon  him : 

17  And  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  be¬ 
loved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 


Commit  to  memoey,  vs.  13-17. 

Parallel  Passages. — Luke  3 : 1-3;  Mark  1 : 9. 
Scripture  Readings. — With  v.  1,  read  John  1 : 31 ;  with 
v.  2,  read  Mai.  4  :  5,  6 ;  with  v.  3,  read  Isa.  40  :  3 ;  with  v. 
4,  read  2  Kings  1:8;  with  vs.  5,  6,  read  1  Pet.  1 :  21 ;  with 
v.  7,  read  Acts  23 :  8 ;  with  v.  8,  read  Acts  26:20;  with 
v.  9,  read  Rom.  9  : 6,  7 ;  with  v.  10,  read  Acts  17 :  30,  31 ; 
with  v.  11,  read  Acts  1:5;  with  v.  12,  read  Ps.  1:4;  ivith 
vs.  13-15,  read  Isa.  42  :  21 ;  with  v.  16,  read  Isa.  42  : 1 ; 
with  v.  17,  read  2  Pet.  1 : 17. 

Golden  Text.— And  lo  a 

VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN,  SAYING, 

TniS  IS  MY  BELOVED  SON,  IN 
WHOM  I  AM  WELL  PLEASED. — • 

Matt.  3:17. 

Central  Truth.— The  di¬ 
vine  WITNESS  TO  THE  “BELOVED 

Sos.” 


LESSON  EXPLANATIONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  time  of  the  Baptist’s  commencing  his  min¬ 
istry  is  given  in  the  very  general  phrase  “  In 
those  days”  (v.  1).  To  the  generation  for  whom 
this  gospel  was  written  there  was  no  need  to  be 
more  explicit.  Luke  3  :  1-3  gives  exact  dates. 
The  Baptist  had  been  announced  by  Malachi  at 
the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  It  was 
natural  to  make  full  reference  to  him  to  Hebrews, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  John 
is  a  link  between  the  two,  and  has  something  of 


DAILY  READINGS. 
M.  Luke  i :  1-17. 

T.  Isa.  40:1-11. 

JV.  John  1 :  19-30. 
Th.  Luke  3  :  7-18. 

F.  John  15:1-10. 

S.  Acts  2:1  12. 

S.  Luke  9  :  28-36. 
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both.  The  “wilderness”  is  a  sparsely-inhabited 
region.  John  describes  the  place  as  “Bethabara, 
beyond  Jordan.” 

The  burden  of  his  sermons  was  “Repent  ye” 
(v.  2).  If  the  people  were  to  be  ready  to  receive 
a  holy  Messiah,  all  carelessness,  self-indulgence, 
and  every  form  of  sin  should  be  put  away,  in 
thought  and  life.  This  was  the  repentance  needed 
then,  and  now.  The  reason  he  gives — “for  the 
kingdom,”  <tc.,  i.  e.,  the  Messiah  for  whom  you 
long,  is  near.  It  is  an  appeal  just  such  as  might 
be  made  to  a  people  professedly  anxious  for  re¬ 
vival  of  religion.  “  Break  off  your  unconcern  and 
sin,  and  be  ready  for  the  coming  grace.”  The 
“kingdom,”  not  of  glory,  hut  of  grace,  is  pre¬ 
dicted  in  Dan.  2  :  44,  and  explained  in  Luke  17  : 
20,  21  and  Rom.  14 :  17. 

John  supports  his  words  by  Scripture  (v.  3), 
quoting — not  of  himself  (though  he  is  referred  to 
in  the  passage) — Isa.  (here  written  in  the  Greek 
form)  40  :  3.  lie  fixes  attention  not  on  “  the 
voice,”  which  in  John  1  :  23  he  claims  only  to  he, 
hut  on  “the  Lord.”  For  a  great  king's  progress 
all  obstacles  should  be  removed.  But  this  is  a 
holy  king,  coming  to  promote  holiness.  Then  the 
hindrances  to  his  progress  are  sins ;  and  they  who 
wish  him  to  come  should  put  them  out  of  the  way. 
This  was  a  duty  then  :  it  is  a  duty  now.  All  sin 
loved  and  done  is  a  harrier  we  set  up  against  our 
prayer  “  Thy  kingdom  come.”  All  this  is  intro¬ 
ductory,  and  prepares  us  to  hear  of  (a)  the  style 
of  the  man,  (6)  the  style  of  his  preaching,  and  (c) 
his  crowning  deed — our  Lord's  baptism. 

I.  The  style  of  the  man  (v.  4),  which 
was  Old  Testament  rather  than  New.  He 
was  dressed,  like  the  common  country  people 
among  whom  he  lived  and  labored,  with 
camel’s-hair  garment — a  coarse  cloth  used 
for  covering  tents — leathern  girdle,  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  such  a  way  as  would  strike  city 
people,  scribes,  and  so-forth,  as  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  appearance  of  public  teachers 
generally.  He  bore  in  this  some  resemblance 
to  Elijah,  as  he  did  in  directness,  courage, 
and  perils.  The  authorities  are  in  favor  of 
the  “  locusts,”  which  formed  part  of  his  food, 
being  the  living  creatures  so  named,  and 
which  boiled,  smoked,  roasted,  and  otherwise 
cooked,  with  flour,  &c.,  make  an  article  of 
food  in  many  countries.  They  are  not  unlike 
shrimps  as  food.  (See  Lev.  11  :  22.)  But  it 
was  his  message,  not  his  manner,  that  roused 
men.  His  fame  spread.  The  people  round 
about,  throughout  Judea,  and  at  length  from 


Jerusalem  itself,  went  out  to  his  ministry 
(v.  5).  Such  as  owned  the  truth  he  declared, 
and  professed,  publicly — so  the  word  means 
— to  be  penitent,  he  baptized  in  Jordan  (v.  6), 
their  submission  to  the  rite  being  their  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  and  avowal  of  a  desire  to  he 
ready  for  the  coming  Tioly  kingdom.  His 
dress,  habits,  and  general  life  represented 
separation  from  the  world,  the  greatness  of 
moral  and  spiritual,  and  the  littleness  of 
material,  things. 

II.  The  style  of  his  preaching.  The 

Pharisees  came.  Their  proud,  self-righteous 
temper,  and  their  formal  religion  of  strict  and 
overdrawn  ritual,  are  referred  to  in  Luke  11  : 
42;  16  :  14;  18  :  11,  12,  and  elsewhere,  by 
our  Lord.  His  estimate  of  them  justifies  the 
Baptist’s  language.  The  Sadducees  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Acts  23  :  8  ;  they  brought  their 
peculiar  doctrine  into  discussion  with  Christ 
(chap.  22  :  23).  They  were  the  advanced 
Rationalists  of  their  time,  who  thought  that 
much  of  Scripture  was  mythical  and  highly 
figurative,  pointing  only  to  the  triumph  of 
good  over  evil.  Their  social  standing  was 
good,  as  was  that  of  the  Pharisees.  John 
called  them  by  a  name  descriptive  of  their 
selfish,  treacherous,  mischievous  character 
(v.  7),  and  in  a  tone  of  surprise  at  their  feel¬ 
ing  anything  about  “  wrath  to  come.”  You 
Pharisees  think  yourselves  too  good  to  have 
any  fear ;  and  you  Sadducees  deny  a  future 
existence.  “Who  hath  warned  you?”  But 
it  was  not  too  late  for  them  if  they  were  but 
sincere  (v.  8),  of  which  the  proof  would  be, 
as  it  is  now,  “fruits,”  temper  and  acts; 
“meet,”  such  as  might  befit  “repentance,” 
or  true  hearty  sorrow  for  the  past.  It  is  not 
said  that  they  were  baptized.  Other  motives 
than  religious  brought  them,  apparently.  He 
warns  them  against  dependence  on  their 
church-standing  as  children  of  Abraham, 
their  favorite  boast,  declaring  that  God 
would  have  children,  without  regard  to 
them,  even  if  the  stones  of  the  wilderness, 
or  Gentile  hearts  as  hard  and  unpromising 
as  they,  had  to  be  made  his  sons.  (See  John 
1  :  13.)  This  was  made  good  in  the  setting 
aside  of  the  Jews.  (See  Rom.  11  :  7-12.)  He 
tells  them  that  judgment  on  the  nation — on 
them — is  near  (v.  10).  The  tree  had  net 
borne  the  desired  fruit.  The  Hebrew  nation 
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liad  gone  into  Pliariseeism,  Sadduceeism,  and 
sin  generally.  The  sentence  was  imminent — 
“  Cut  it  down.”  (See  Luke  13  :  9  ;  John  15  : 
2,  6,  and  Mark  11  :  13,  20.)  He  warns  against 
the  idea  that  his  baptism  is  final  and  saving. 
It  is  only  the  committing  of  them  to  repent¬ 
ance.  His  work  is  temporary,  and  to  give 
place  to  another’s  which  will  be  deep  and 
thorough  and  different  in  kind.  He  comes 
for  mercy  and  judgment — mercy  to  those  who 
receive  him  (John  1  :  12),  judgment  on  those 
who  reject  him  (Matt.  13  :  40).  This  is 
a  greater  than  John — one  to  whom  John 
thought  himself  unworthy  even  to  give 
menial  slave’s  service,  in  taking  off  or  put¬ 
ting  away  his  sandals.  His  work  was,  unlike 
John’s,  a  judging  work.  He  distinguishes 
among  men  (John  1  :  48,  49,  and  2  :  25),  for 
which  he  has  the  power.  He  comes  “  for 
judgment”  (John  9  :  39).  As  a  magnet  put 
into  a  box  of  sand  and  iron  scraps  draws  out 
and  distinguishes  the  iron  and  the  sand,  as  a 
fan  or  winnowing  machine  divides  the  chaff 
from  the  grain,  so  the  coming  one  would 
divide,  giving  his  comforting  spirit  to  his 
sincere  followers,  but  inflicting  divine  anger 
on  his  enemies.  That  the  “fire”  is  not  the 
mode  of  the  Spirit’s  coming  or  purifying,  but 
the  figure  for  terrible  punishment,  is  clear 
from  the  tone  of  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the 
antithesis  implied  in  the  figure,  which  the 
country  people  would  well  understand.  Some 
great  names,  indeed,  are  ranged  on  the  side 
of  counting  the  fire  the  Holy  Spirit’s,  as  else¬ 
where  sometimes  used.  But  “  unquenchable 
fire  ”  is  not  such  a  use  of  it  (v.  12). 

III.  His  crowning  act,  the  baptism  of 
our  Lord  (vs.  13-17),  who  came  from  Galilee 
(see  chap.  2  :  22),  led  of  the  Spirit,  doubtless, 
and  to  be  thus  identified  to  John,  and  to 
others,  and  solemnly  set  apart  to  his  work 
with  the  commendation  of  him  to  the  people, 
so  that  they  were  without  excuse. 

Any  attempt  to  settle  definitely  why  or 
how  Jesus  was  moved  to  this  must  be  mainly 
conjecture.  He  was  an  Israelite,  did  what 
any  true  Israelite  anxious  for  the  kingdom 
should  do,  thus,  as  he  said  in  reply  to  John’s 
modest  and  natural  remonstrance  (v.  14), 
“  fulfilling  all  righteousness,”  being  a  true 
loyal  Jew,  and  carrying  out  implicitly  his 
Father’s  will.  Why  should  John  baptize 


Israelites  to  prepare  them  for  the  Messiah’s 
kingdom?  They  were  impure  by  sin.  (See 
Hag.  2  :  14.)  Jesus  owns  that  by  coming, 
without  any  reference  to  his  own  personal 
purity.  He  once  again  identifies  himself  with 
his  people,  shows  at  the  outset  how  he  is 
“  made  sin  for  ”  them  (2  Cor.  5  :  21). 

So  soon  as  Jesus — whom  John  must  have 
known  from  all  the  previous  history  (see 
Luke  1)— utters  his  mind,  John  obeys  and 
baptizes  him,  and,  though  as  John  1  :  23 
shows  he  had  no  divine  light  on  the  subject, 
as  he  goes  up  from  the  river  the  Spirit  comes 
down  in  a  visible  form  from  the  opened  heav¬ 
ens,  with  a  motion  and  appearance  like  that 
of  a  descending  dove,  and  rested  on  the 
Messiah  (v.  16).  Accompanying  this,  which 
the  Baptist  saw  (John  1  :  32),  the  voice  from 
heaven  said,  “  This  is,”  &c.  (v.  17).  This  is 
the  Old  Testament  language  (Isa.  42  :  1);  it 
was  repeated  at  the  transfiguration  (chap. 
17  :  2).  It  assured  John  of  Christ’s  standiug, 
and  emboldened  him  to  point  him  out  as  the 
Messiah  (John  1  :  29),  for  we  must  remember 
that  John  had  to  learn  like  Peter  and  the  rest. 

(1)  Let  us  imitate  the  modesty  of  John  before 
Jesus,  his  courage  and  faithfulness  before  the  un¬ 
godly. 

(2)  Let  us  catch  the  spirit  of  Jesus — “Now,”  in 
the  work  I  am  to  do,  “it  becomes  us,”  you  and 
me,  fellow-helpers,  at  our  Father’s  bidding,  “to 
fulfill  all  righteousness.”  So  we  are  fellow-labor¬ 
ers,  and  so  bound. 

(3)  Let  us  seek  revival  of  religion  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  by  true  penitence. 

(4)  And,  finally,  let  us  trust,  obey,  and  serve  this 
Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  and  Master. 


LIGHT  FROM  BIBLE  LANDS. 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  E.  POST,  M.D.,  BEIRUT,  SYRIA. 

John’s  dress  and  food.  The  dress  of  John  (v. 

4)  is  the  characteristic  dress  of  a  Bedawin  sheikh. 
Their  aba,  or  outer  cloak,  is  usually  of  goat’s  hair, 
but  may  well  be  made  of  camel's  wool.  The  gir¬ 
dle  is  a  rope  of  leathern  thongs  or  twisted  hair. 
Around  the  head  is  a  keffhjeh  of  close  texture  to 
keep  out  the  sun,  fastened  by  a  hair  cord  around 
the  forehead.  The  feet  are  bare,  or  shod  with 
coarse,  untanned  leather  boots.  Such  a  figure, 
with  the  gaunt  aspect,  dark  flashing  eyes,  and 
ascetic  diet  and  habits,  will  always  have  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  human  mind.  The  locusts  are 
most  probably  the  grasshopper,  which  is  indige- 
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nous  in  those  deserts,  and  the  i did  honey 
may  be  literal  honey,  or  the  sweet  ex¬ 
udations  which  are  found  on  certain  trees. 

An  exudation  of  this  kind  is  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  market  of  Mardin.  It 
is  a  sweetish  gummy  mass,  mixed  with 
the  debris  of  leaves  and  twigs,  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  Arabic  manna.  A  native 
of  Mardin  informed  me  that  this  honey¬ 
like  substance  is  found  only  in  oak  trees. 

He  says  that  it  descends  in  the  night, 
and  is  found  in  the  morning  like  dew 
upon  the  leaves.  The  season  is  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  period  of  its  production  is  but 
a  few  days.  The  people  gather  the  leaves,  and 
either  pound  them  with  the  glutinous  mass,  or  boil 
out  the  honey  and  concentrate  it  in  a  large  cal¬ 
dron.  He  says  that  it  is  only  found  there,  but 
many  travellers  have  spoken  of  similar  deposits 
on  various  trees  in  the  East,  among  others  the 
tamaric. 

Serpents.  The  poisonous  snakes  of  Syria  (v. 
7)  are  not  of  many  kinds.  One,  the  mottled  viper, 
is  exceedingly  venomous  and  found  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  die  an¬ 
nually  of  snake  bites.  The  viper  has  no  rattle, 
and  darts  without  notice  upon  his  victim.  The 
treacherous  habits  of  these  serpents,  with  the  bale¬ 
ful  poison  of  their  bite,  formed  the  point  of  anal¬ 
ogy  between  them  and  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  religious  teach¬ 
ers  came  to  be  baptized,  but  to  see,  and  perhaps 
to  dissuade  the  people  from  baptism. 

Cutting  trees  up  by  the  root.  That  a  tree  (v. 
10)  in  such  a  woodless  country  as  Palestine  should 
be  left  uncut,  when  it  ceases  to  bring  forth  fruit, 
is  quite  unnatural.  Trees  are  usually  cut  up  by 
the  roots,  as  fuel  is  scarce  and  dear,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  wood  is  thus  saved.  Labor  being 
cheap,  it  is  more  economical  to  rive  the  tough 
roots  than  to  leave  them  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
The  sight,  so  familiar  at  home,  of  stumps  and 
trunks  left  to  rot  away,  is  unknown  in  Syria. 

Shoes  (v.  11)  are  removed  on  entering  a  house. 
A  Moslem  will  take  olf  his  shoes  at  the  threshold 
of  a  mosque  or  a  dwelling  house,  and  if  poor  carry 
them  himself  aside,  or  if  rich  hand  them  to  a  ser¬ 
vant  to  carry  to  a  place  of  safety  or  to  hold  until 
he  has  completed  his  devotions  or  his  visit.  The 
Orientals  deal  with  shoes  as  the  Occidentals  do 
with  overshoes  in  muddy  weather.  (See  p.  20.) 

The  fan  (v.  12)  is  the  winnowing  fork  by  which 
the  cut  straw,  and  grain,  and  chaff  are  tossed 
together  into  the  air,  that  the  wind  may  separate 
the  grain  from  both  the  straw  and  chaff,  and  the 
straw  from  the  chaff,  which  -the  wind  blows  quite 


outside  the  threshing  floor.  “  Thoroughly  purge'’ 
denotes  the  entire  separation  and  accurate  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

The  garner  in  Syria  is  a  sort  of  funnel-shaped 
bin  in  the  farmer’s  house,  made  of  basket  work 
plastered  inside  and  out  with  mud.  The  grain  is 
poured  in  at  the  wide  mouth  above  and  withdrawn 
from  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom. 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON. 

BT  THE  REV.  EDWIN  W.  RICE. 

A  caution  is  needed  in  any  effort  of  the  teacher 
to  show  the  connection  between  this  and  the  last 
lesson.  The  life  of  Jesus  after  the  return  from 
Egypt  is  passed  over  in  almost  total  silence  by  the 
sacred  writers  ;  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  his  return  to  Nazareth  to  serve  his 
parents,  being  the  only  fact  they  make  known  to 
us.  Any  curious  or  extended  speculation  in  re¬ 
spect  to  how  these  years  were  spent  must  be 
avoided  as  altogether  unprofitable.  The  chief 
fact  of  interest  in  this  lesson  is,  the  public  and 
peculiar  way  in  which  he  now  enters  upon  his 
great  Messianic  work.  There  are  naturally  three 
scenes  here : 


B 


APTISM  OF  MULTITUDES. 
APTIST’S  REBUKE  OF 
APTISM  OF  JESUS. 


PHARISEES, 

SADDUCEES. 


Three  scholars  may  be  invited  to  the  teacher’s 
house  during  some  week  day  evening,  and  be 
helped  to  picture  the  scenes. 

First  Scene. — One  scholar  may  be  Invited  to  de¬ 
scribe  for  the  class  the  first  scene ;  the  place  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  broad  plain  three  or  foui- 
miles  wide,  below  the  abrupt  hills  which  skirt  the 
lower  Jordan;  the  tangled  forest  of  oleanders, 
tamarisks,  and  shrubbery  filling  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  river  below  the  plain ;  the  wild  prophet  from 
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the  desert,  in  rough  garments,  ringing  out  a  mes¬ 
sage  in  strong  voice  and  impassioned  tones ;  the 
multitudes  flocking  from  all  quarters  to  see  or  to 
hear  the  new-comer,  and  hearing  are  convicted  of 
sin,  and  accept  baptism  unto  repentance  at  the 
hands  of  this  strange  person ;  these  are  fitted  to 
make  an  impressive  picture,  and  could  be  forcibly 
described  by  any  scholar  to  whom  the  facts  were 
made  clear  beforehand. 

Second  Scene. — Then  the  second  scholar  points 
out  to  the  class  the  company  of  sleek,  precise,  and 
haughty  Pharisees,  coming  down  the  pathway 
through  the  deep  defile  and  narrow  rocky  ravine 
leading  from  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
closely  followed  by  the  skeptical  Sadducees,  de¬ 
lighting  in  debate  and  discussion.  As  they  near 
the  Jordan,  the  bold  preacher  turns  upon  them  in 
sharp,  severe  rebuke,  exposing  their  pride  and 
their  hypocrisy,  and  lest  they  should  think  his 
reproof  and  work  too  weak,  he  foretells  the  speedy 
coming  of  a  mightier  one  with  fan  and  fire  to 
cleanse  the  world. 

Third  Scene. — From  the  northward  down  the 
Jordan  valley  comes  another  to  this  severe  preacher 
who  speaks  no  “  smooth  words.”  The  new-comer 
is  a  stranger,  at  first  unknown  or  unrecognized  by 
the  prophet,  though  it  was  his  own  cousin.  The 
troublous  times  had  separated  their  families  and 
them  from  each  other.  The  stranger’s  manner 
and  countenance  made  a  wonderful  impression  on 
the  stern  preacher,  and  the  people  hear  him  refuse 
to  baptize  this  new-comer,  because  he  is  so  pure 
already  that  he  needs  not  the  baptism  of  repent¬ 
ance,  but  rather  is  worthy  to  baptize  the  baptizer. 
But  the  preacher  yields  and  without  confession 
baptizes  this  stranger.  Then  comes  the  divine 
sign  and  divine  voice  in  proof  of  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  of  Jesus. 

The  teacher  may  call  attention  to  the  practical 
lessons  suggested  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  to  his  mind  by 
the  three  scenes,  and  inquire  of  the  scholars  as 
to  their  hearts, 

Have  you  prepared  the  way  for  Jesus  ? 


PRIMARY  LESSON  HELPS. 

B V  MRS.  ALICE  W.  KNOX. 

Review. — Where  did  Joseph  take  Mary  and-the 
young  child  Jesus  ?  Why  ?  Who  told  him  to  go  ? 
What  relation  was  Joseph  to  Mary?  Show  on  the 
map  where  Egypt  was.  How  far  was  it?  How 
long  did  it  take  to  go  ?  How  did  Herod  feel  when 
he  found  the  wise  inen  had  gone  home  another 
way  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  What  did  the  mothers 
do?  ’Where  did  Herod  live?  How  far  was  Beth¬ 


lehem  from  Jerusalem  ?  In  what  direction  ?  How 
long  did  Joseph  and  Mary  stay  in  Egypt  with 
Jesus  ?  Who  told  him  Herod  was  dead?  To  what 
place  did  Joseph  return?  Show  Nazareth  on  the 
map. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  LESSON. 

1.  The  Scene.  2.  The  Sermon.  3.  The  Baptism. 

First,  The  Scene. — After  Jesus  had  grown  to 
be  a  man  he  went  down  to  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Jordan,  to  the  fens,  or  wilderness,  or  waste 
barren  places.  Make  it  and  describe  it. 

He  had  a  cousin  John  a  few  months  older  than 
he,  who  was  a  curious  sort  of  a  man.  Describe 
his  dress,  his  food,  his  mode  of  life,  his  occupation. 
Show  a  picture  of  John  preaching  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  many  people.  Explain  raiment,  girdle, 
locust. 

The  Arabs  cook  and  eat  these  large  grasshop¬ 
pers  or  locusts  now,  as  John  did  then.  Wild 
honey  is  honey  made  by  the  bees  in  the  woods  or 
in  the  rocks.  If  you  have  a  picture  of  these  things 
let  a  child  point  them  out. 

Second,  The  Sermon  on  Repentance. — Explain 
“repent,”  or  repentance;  also,  “confessing  their 
sins.”  Ask,  Should  we  repent  ?  To  whom  confess? 
After  repentance  and  confession  the  people  were 
baptized,  as  a  sign  of  the  change  in  them. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  Pharisees  and  Saddu¬ 
cees;  i.  e.,  people  who  pretended  to  be  very  pious. 
John  understood  them  and  preached  a  very  plain 
sermon  to  them.  No  matter  how  many  good  things 
a  person  may  do,  nor  how  much  money  is  given 
to  the  church  and  the  poor,  these  things  cannot 
buy  pardon  for  sin.  John  said  to  all,  Repent: 
bring  forth  works  meet  for  repentance;  i.  e.,  such 
works  as  show  real  sorrow  for  sin. 

John’s  illustration  is  one  easily  understood  by 
children,  viz.,  the  trees  and  their  fruit  (see  v.  10). 
The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  thought  God  would 
love  them  because  they  were  the  children  of  his 
friend,  Abraham.  Men  cut  down  bad  fruit  trees. 
God  cuts  down  bad  men. 

Baptism.  John  baptized  with  water,  but  Jesus 
Christ  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  John's  bap¬ 
tism  was  on  the  body  only,  and  could  not  make 
people  better.  The  baptism  of.  Christ  is  on  the 
heart,  and  cleanses  from  all  sin. 

John  was  a  great  preacher,  but  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  Christ.  He  knew  it,  and  said  he  was 
not  worthy  to  unfasten  the  shoes  of  Christ.  All 
truly  good  and  great  men  are  humble.  John  could 
not  tell  who  were  real  Christians  of  all  who  came 
to  be  baptized;  but  Christ  knows  the  heart  of 
every  one,  and  will  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad,  as  the  farmer  separates  the  good  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  Explain  how  the  wheat  is  winnowed. 
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Third,  The  Baptism  of  Christ. — While  John  is 
preaching  and  baptizing  in  Jordan  at  the  solitary 
place,  a  gentle,  noble  man  joins  the  great  com¬ 
pany.  He  comes  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
land — from  Nazareth  of  Galilee.  Show  it  on  the 
map.  He  comes  quietly,  as  any  man  might  come, 
but  oh,  he  is  the  King  of  kings!  The  Son  of 
God!  The  great  one  of  whom  John  had  been 
speaking,  Jesus  Christ ;  now  a  man,  but  once  the 
babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Jesus  wished  John  to  baptize  him,  but  John 
said  no  ;  I  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  0  gracious 
Lord  and  Master.  But  John  did  as  Jesus  wished, 
for  he  was  a  true  disciple  and  obeyed  the  orders 
of  his  Lord.  It  would  have  been  wrong  to  refuse 
further  after  Jesus  mildly  said,  Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now. 

The  great  iconder. — Something  very  wonderful 
happened  after  Jesus  was  baptized,  andlhe  people 
must  have  been  greatly  astonished.  The  heavens 
opened  above  them,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came 
down  in  the  form  of  a  gentle,  beautiful  dove,  and 
rested  upon  Jesus.  Then  God  the  Father  spoke 
aloud  from  heaven,  saying,  “  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.”  God  did  this 
to  show  the  people  that  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  his 
Son.  God  is  always  well  pleased  with  his  dear 
Son,  and  if  we  love  and  serve  Jesus  he  will  be 
pleased  with  us.  It  will  be  better  for  us  to  please 
God  than  to  please  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
shall  learn  in  our  Sunday-school  lessons  how  we 
may  please  him.  Repeat  Golden  Text.  Sing  : 

“  There  is  no  name  so  sweet  on  earth, 

No  name  so  sweet  in  heaven, 

The  name  before  his  wondrous  birth 
To  Christ,  the  Saviour,  given. 

“  We  love  to  sing  around  our  King, 

And  hail  him  blessed  Jesus : 

For  there's  no  word  ear  ever  heard, 

So  dear,  so  sweet,  as  Jesus.” 

— From  Calvary  Songs. 


LESSON  NOTES. 

John  the  Baptist,  the  divinely-foretold  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Messiah  (Luke  1  :  11-17),  son  of 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  both  of  priestly  families 
(Luke  1  :  5),  living  in  Judea,  probably  at  Hebron. 
(See  Luke  1:39:  Josh.  21  :  11,  13.)  John  was 
born  six  months  before  Jesus  (a.  d.  5),  whose  kins¬ 
man  he  was  (Luke  1 :  36) :  a  Nazarite  (Num.  6  : 1— 
21)  from  his  birth  (see  Luke  1:15;  Matt.  3  : 4), 
and  a  prophet  and  teacher  of  righteousness ;  be¬ 
headed  by  Herod  Antipas  (14  :  3-12)  at  the  castle 
of  Machaerus,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  A.  D.  26  or  27. 

Wilderness  op  Judea,  “a  dreary  waste  of 
rocky  valleys,”  extending  over  the  whole  east  part 
of  Judea  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east,  and  the 
desert  on  the  south. 


LESSON  IT.  [JAN.  25, 

TIE  TEHPT1TI0I  0F  JESUS. 

Matt.  4:1-11. 

1  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

2  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
he  was  afterward  a  hungered. 

3  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said,  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread. 

4  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  written,  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed¬ 
ed  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

5  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  setteth 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 

6  And  saith  unto,  him.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself 
down  :  for  it  is  written.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning 
thee :  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  lime 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

7  Tesus  -said  unto  him,  It  is  written  again.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt 
the  Lord  thy  God. 

8  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  moun¬ 
tain,  and  sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory 
of  them  ; 

9  And  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me. 

10  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan:  for  it  is 
written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve. 

11  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and,  behold,  angels  came  and 
ministered  unto  him. 


Commit  to  memory  vs.  1-4. 

Parallel  Passages. — Mark  1 : 12,  13  ;  Luke  4  : 1-13. 
Scripture  Readings. — With  v.  1,  read  1  Chron.  21 : 1 ; 
with  v.  2,  read  Ex.  34:28:  with  v.  3,  read  Rev.  12  : 10 
(“accuser”);  with  v.  4,  read  Deut.  8:3;  with  v.  5,  read 
Neh.  11:1;  with  v.  G,  read  Ps.  91:11;  with  v.  7,  read 
Deut.  0:16;  with  v.  8,  read  Eph.  2:2;  with  v.  9,  read 
1  Pet.  5  :  8,  9  ;  with  v.  10,  read  Deut.  6:13;  with  v.  11,  read 
Luke  22 :  4o. 

Golden  Text.— For  in  that 

HE  HIMSELF  HATH  SUFFERED 
BEING  TEMPTED,  HE  IS  ABLE  TO 
SUCCOR  THEM  THAT  ART:  TEMPT- 

ed. — Heb.  2  :  18. 

Central  Trnth.  —  Christ 
was  tempted  in  all  points 

AS  WE  ARE. 


LESSON  EXPLANATIONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Solemn  and  reverent  awe  becomes  us  as  we 
study  this  lesson  with  its  strange  conflict.  Jesus 
is  the  “last  Adam ”  (1  Cor.  15  :  45),  and  it  is  to  be 
seen  and  shown  whether  he  will  stand  where  the 
first  Adam  fell.  He  came  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil  (1  John  3  :  8).  He  is  our  example,  and 
shows  us  how  we  should  resist  and  overcome,  and 
our  brother,  whom  we  can  trust  all  the  more  from 
his  visible  sharing  of  our  lot.  That  he  yielded  to 
this  was  proof  of  his  humbling  himself  (Phil.  2  :  8), 
and  of  his  making  common  cause  with  all  tempted 
ones. 

For  the  first  v.  shows  that  this  was  a  part  of  that 
which  his  Father  gave  him  to  do  (John  4  :  34).  He 
was  “led  up”  (Mark  1  : 12  shows  it  was  “ imme¬ 
diately  ”  after  his  baptism ;  Matthew  uses  “  then  ” 
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very  often,  and  in  a  general  way),  not  as  against 
his  will,  but  in  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit 
that  had  descended  on  him  ;  “  of,"  e.,  by,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  now  dwelt  in  him.  The  “wilder¬ 
ness”  is,  as  appears  from  Mark  1  :  13,  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  its  literal,  full  sense — a  desert  “with  wild 
beasts.”  The  region  in  which  Israel  wandered, 
where  Moses  (Ex.  34  :  28)  and  Elijah  (1  Kings 
19  :  8)  fasted,  may  have  been  the  place.  Tradi¬ 
tion  puts  it  near  the  Dead  Sea.  The  tempting 
means  being  tried,  tested,  that  it  may  be  seen  if 
certain  supposed  qualities  are  in  him.  God  can 
prove  men  as  he  did  Abraham,  not  meaning  to 
lead  into  sin.  The  devil — not  knowing  what  is  in 
another — being  a  finite  being,  tries  to  bring  into 
sin,  as  he  did  in  our  first  parents’  case  (2  Cor. 
11  :  3).  Sin  in  the  tempted  is  not  necessary  to 
this  process.  Adam  was  innocent  when  assailed. 

His  state  of  body  is  mentioned  in  v.  2.  He 
had  eaten  nothing  (Luke  4:2)  during  those  whole 
forty  days — a  miracle,  and  not  for  our  imitation, 
any  more  than  walking  on  the  sea.  He  was 
“hungry”  after  this  ;  i.  e.,  when  the  supernatural 
influence  was  withdrawn,  and  the  complete  occu¬ 
pation  of  mind  with  the  highest  things  was  sus¬ 
pended.  The  exact  outward  modes  we  need  not 
try  to  depict  to  ourselves. 

The  language  of  v.  3  does  not  fix  the  time  when 
the  temptation  began,  and  the  order  of  the  attacks 
is  not  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  Mark  and 
Luke  speak  as  if  the  temptation  ran  through  the 
forty  days.  There  may  have  been  other  subtle 
forms  of  assault  unintelligible  to  us;  these  may 
be  “  written  for  our  learning.”  We  are  not  left  to 
guess  who  the  tempter  is.  V.  1  fixes  the  hateful 
work  on  the  devil,  a  well-known  personal  enemy 
of  God  and  man,  who,  from  all  he  knew,  feared, 
as  Herod  did,  for  his  kingdom  ;  but,  not  being 
omniscient,  could  but  employ  his  powers  like  other 
evil  doers,  according  to  his  capacity. 

I.  The  temptation  to  doubt.  Note  the 
close  connection.  “  This  is  my  Son,”  says 
the  Father,  in  3  :  17.  Butlo!  this  hunger — 
wilderness — neglect — canst  thou  be  a  son  of 
God?  Is  he  a  father  who  thus  leaves  thee 
to  hunger?  “  If  thou  be  this  Son,  where  is 
thy  power?  Show  it.”  On  either  side  there 
would  be  sin, — ( a )  in  doubting  his  sonship- — 
“if” — or  ( b )  in  showing  distrust  by  making 
bread  thus.  Besides,  to  accept  a  test  of  the 
devil’s  were  itself  sin.  (How  little  originality 
there  is  in  the  devil !  See  Matt.  27  :  42.)  So 
it  was  proposed  to  try  if  God  heard  prayer 
by  marking  off  and  praying  for  a  part  of  the 
patients  in  a  hospital.  The  name  “  Son  of 


God”  would  not  by  itself  prove  Christ’s 
divinity  (see  1  John  3  :  1),  and  Satan  may 
have  wished  to  ascertain  his  real  nature. 

So  in  ten  thousand  ways  he  tempts  Christ’s 
followers  to  doubt  as  to  God’s  care,  faithful¬ 
ness,  wisdom,  even  his  very  being,  and  as  to 
Christ’s  power,  and  their  own  standing.  What 
should  they  do  ?  What  did  Christ  do  ? 

Putting  himself  along  with  the  people  of 
God  in  the  wilderness,  he  quotes,  in  the 
Greek,  the  words  spokeu  to  them  there. 
(See  Dent.  8  :  3.)  He  says  in  effect,  11  Man 
lives  not  on  what  he  has,  but  on  what  God 
promises.  When  actual  bread  is  best  for  me, 
God  will  give  it.”  The  contrast  is  not  be¬ 
tween  bodily  and  spiritual  food;  but  between 
food  had^in  the  tempter’s  way,  and  in  due 
time  received  in  God’s  way. 

II.  The  temptation  to  presumption  (vs. 

4-7).  Satan  conducts  him  (so  he  was  led, 
willingly,  to  be  tried,  scourged) — i.  e  ,  he  goes 
at  Satan’s  instance — into  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  pinnacle,  or  side  building,  or  wing,  possi¬ 
bly  looking  down  on  the  valley,  and  renews 
his  “  if,”  making  the  test  his  safety  in  cast¬ 
ing  himself  down.  The  mind  runs  easily  from 
extreme  to  extreme.  “  Thou  canst  perfectly 
trust  God?  Then  let  him  protect  thee  when 
thou  castest  thyself  down  here;  and  all  the 
more  as  angel-protection  is  promised  in  that 
Scripture  of  which  thou  dost  make  so  much.” 
It  is  not  that  Satan  will  believe  his  sonship 
if  he  can  do  this  safely  ;  but  he  will  believe 
God's  fatherhood  if  he  fulfills  the  promise 
quoted  from  Ps.  91  :  11,  12.  There  is  no  proof 
that  Satan  meant  to  misquote  ;  nor  of  a  crowd 
of  spectators;  nor  of  a  suggestion  that  this 
would  be  a  ready  way  to  gain  the  Jews’  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  as  Messiah. 

So  he  tempts  disciples  to  presumption,  to  taking 
liberties,  to  the  wresting  of  God’s  promises,  to 
careless  walking,  to  the  neglect  of  appointed 
means,  to  false  security. 

How  is  he  met?  Not  by  an  opposite  truth,  but 
what  is  the  complement,  the  properly  attendant 
truth,  namely,  that  God  is  not  to  be  tempted,  put 
to  arbitrary  tests  that  men  may  see  if  he  is  true 
or  false.  Again,  our  Saviour  owns  the  word  of 
the  Lord  in  Dcut.  6  :  16,  and  completely  justifies 
his  refusal.  Even  a  thing  that  seems  good  is  not 
to  be  done  at  Satan’s  bidding.  As  to  his  seeond 
“if,”  Matt.  3:17  was  enough.  God  said,  “This 
is  my  Son.” 
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III.  The  appeal  to  ambition  (vs.  8-10) 

on  a  mountain,  name  not  given,  but  perhaps 
a  hill  near  Jerusalem,  to  which,  at  the  tempt¬ 
er’s  instance,  Jesus  goes,' and  from  which  a 
wide  view,  supplemented  by  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion,  brought  up  the  grandeur  of  the  world. 
Here  Satan,  the  prince  of  this  world,  lying, 
no  doubt,  according  to  his  nature,  offers  all 
in  return  for  a  single  act  of  homage.  That 
this  is  a  condensed  account  of  a  plan  of 
Satan’s  for  giving  Christ  the  kingdom  with¬ 
out  the  cross,  is  an  ingenious  theory,  but 
without  formal  proof  in  the  history. 

To  accept  would  be  to  throw  off  God,  to 
insult  him,  to  own  Satan  and  hold  from  him. 
It  was  a  bold  step,  encouraged  perhaps  by 
Israel’s  folly  (see  Deut.  32  :  17),  but  it  roused 
the  holy  indignation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
called  forth  the  word  “  begone  ” — a  fitting 
word  to  one  who,  if  he  wore  a  mask,  now 
drops  it,  and  shows  himself  as  God’s  foe,  a 
true  “Satan”  (enemy).  But  Scripture  (Deut. 
G  :  13)  is  again  employed,  and  Satan  leaves 
for  a  season — in  reference  perhaps  to  his  later 
attempt  by  Peter.  (See  Matt.  16  :  23  and  its 
rebuke.) 

Then  came  (v.  11)  the  ministry  of  angels 
to  the  weary  but  victorious  Son  of  Man. 

The  following  points  are  to  be  enforced :  If 
Christ  is  tempted,  how  much  more  we;  if  he  needed 
the  word  for  a  weapon,  so  do  we ;  let  us  imitate 
him ;  let  us  trust  him  to  aid  us  in  our  temptations ; 
we  are  invited  to  doubt,  to  presumption,  to  ambi¬ 
tion  that  disaegards  principle;  but  we  too  can 
conquer  through  the  grace  of  Christ. 


LIGHT  FROM  BIBLE  LANDS. 

DY  PROF.  GEORGE  E.  POST,  M.D.,  BEIRUT,  SYRIA. 

The  wilderness  (Matt.  4:1).  The  wilderness 
was  the  same  from  which  John  had  emerged.  It 
loomed  up  with  its  dazzling  chalk  cliffs  from  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  formed  a  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  green  plain  of  Jericho  in  which  he 
had  just  received  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  This 
wilderness  produces  almost  no  vegetation,  and  is 
quite  uninhabited. 

Bread  (v.  3)  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Syrian 
people.  If  a  man  wishes  to  tell  you  how  good  an 
appetite  he  has  he  says,  I  eat  so  many  loaves  (flat 
cakes)  of  bread  at  a  meal.  The  reason  for  this 
form  of  expression  is  that  the  bread  is  used  as  the 
body  of  the  meal,  and  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
other  articles  of  diet  are  conveyed  to  the  mouth. 


Each  mouthful  of  rice  or  meat  is  seized  by  the 
fingers  and  enveloped  in  a  roll  of  the  thin  bread, 
and  all  placed  in  the  mouth  together.  Milk,  sweet 
or  curdled,  is  lapped  up  by  a  spoon  made  of  a 
sheet  of  bread  turned  up  at  the  corners,  and  the 
spoon  and  its  contents  are  then  eaten  together. 
The  amount  of  bread  consumed  thus  becomes  a 
sort  of  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  eater.  Bread 
here  then  is  to  be  taken  generieally  of  all  food. 

The  pinnacle  of  the  temple  (v.  5)  was  prob¬ 
ably  over  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Haram  area, 
where  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  alone  is  extremely 
high,  and  there  was  probably  a  row  of  lofty  col¬ 
umns  above  it,  still  further  increasing  its  height. 

The  exceeding  high  mountain  (v.  8)  is  prob¬ 
ably  llermon,  whence  can  be  seen  the  outline  of 
all  Syria  ajid  the  great  plain  looking  eastward.  It 
is  quite  Oriental  to  speak  of  such  a  view  as  “  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world.”  When  it  rains  the 
Arabs  say,  “  The  world  is  coming  down.”  When 
one  has  told  a  thing  to  a  number  of  people  he  will 
say,  “I  have  told  all  the  world.”  One  day  I  heard 
a  man  in  a  passion  say,  “  Oh,  world,  hear  me  !” 
The  Semitic  mind  naturally  expresses  itself  in 
hyperbole.  To  a  Syrian  in  all  ages  Damascus  and 
Lebanon  and  the  great  plain  of  the  Bukda  would 
seem  an  invaluable  possession,  not  inaptly  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  expression,  “all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.” 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWIX  W.  RICE. 

A  caution  is  here  also  needful  to  the  teacher, 
lest  when  not  on  his  guard,  the  class  work  drift 
into  useless  speculation  on  how  the  Messiah,  a 
sinless  and  divine  being,  could  or  should  bo 
tempted  of  Satan.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to 
acknowledge  at  the  outset,  as  many  wise  and 
godly  men  have  done  (Bishop  Ellieott  for  exam¬ 
ple),  that  the  temptation  of  Christ  is  one  of  tho 
most  mysterious  facts  in  Scripture  history.  That 
he  had  a  human  nature  shows  how  temptation  was 
possible  to  Jesus,  and  the  Golden  Text  indicates  a 
reason  why  it  should  take  pla;e.  These  two  ex¬ 
planations  may  be  fairly  offered ;  they  ought  to  be 
sufficient. 

The  temptation  was  in  a  threefold  form,  and 
suggests  three  scenes — one  in  the  wilderness,  one. 
in  Jerusalem,  and  one  on  a  high  mountain.  The 
teacher  could  pursue  a  course  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  last  lesson,  only  selecting  three  other 
scholars  to  invite  to  his  home  on  a-previous  week 
day  evening,  and  whom  he  could  instruct  in  the 
special  portions  of  the  lesson  assigned  to  each. 
Many  suggestive  hints  to  add  interest  to  this  les¬ 
son  may  be  gained  from  reading  Milton's  striking 
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description  of  Satan's  entrance  into  Eden  to  tempt 
Adam  and  Ere,  in  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.,  800- 
1015,  and  also  Milton's  less  read  but  skillful  and 
sublime  picture  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  in 
Paradise  Regained,  books  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  The 
following  is  his  picture  of  the  defeat  of  Satan  in 
this  attempt : 

“  But  Satan,  smitten  with  amazement,  fell.  .  .  . 

Fell  whence  he  stood  to  see  his  victor  fall :  .  .  . 

So,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the  fiend  : 
And  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 
(Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hoped  success) 

Ruin,  and  desperation,  and  dismay, 

Who  durst  so  proudly  tempt  the  Son  of  God. 

So  Satan  fell :  and  straight  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh, 

Who  on  their  plumy  vans  received  him  [Jesus]  soft 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upibore, 

As  on  a  floating  couch,  through  the  blithe  air ; 

Then  in  a  flowery  valley  sat  him  down 
On  a  green  bank,  and  set  before  him  spread 
A  table  of  celestial  food,  divine 
Ambrosial  fruits,  fetched  from  the  tree  of  life, 

And,  from  the  fount  of  life,  ambrosial  drink.” 

— Paradise  Regained,  book  iv 

First  Scene. — The  first  scholar  can  picture  the 
walk  of  Jesus  through  the  forest  of  shrubbery  in 
the  deepest  valley  of  the  Jordan,  thence  over  the  j 
plain  four  or  five  miles  to  the  bold,  precipitous 
cliffs,  probably  of  Quarantania,  northwest  of  Jeri¬ 
cho  ;  the  barren,  arid  mount  rising  sharply  from 
the  plain  ;  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  in  the  distance;  the  dark  caves  in  the  rocky 
mountain  side,  once  the  haunts  of  robbers,  and 
now  of  owls,  bats,  and  snakes — places  which  the 
imagination  would  easily  fill  with  evil  spirits  and 
ghostly  apparitions;  thither,  in  the  graphic  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mark,  went  Jesus  “  with  the  wild  beasts.” 
After  forty  days  of  fasting  and  hunger  Satan 
tempts  him  to  doubt,  and  urges  that  he  work  a 
miracle  to  satisfy  his  appetite. 

Second  Scene. — The  second  scholar  can  describe 
the  temptation  to  presumption  ;  describing  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  temple  and  its  high  towers  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron  where  they  were  of  giddy 
height,  whither  Satan  brought  Jesus: 

“  There,  on  the  highest  pinnacle,  he  set 
The  Son  of  God ;  and  added  thus  in  scorn  : 

‘  There  stand,  if  thou  wilt  stand  ;  to  stand  upright 
Will  ask  thee  skill ;  I  to  thy  Father’s  house 
Have  brought  thee,  and  highest  placed :  highest 

is  best; 

Now  show  thy  progeny;  if  not  to  stand, 

Cast  thyself  down;  safely  if  Son  of  God.’” 

— Milton. 

Third  Scene. — A  temptation  to  ambition  was 
the.last.  The  third  scholar  may  give  a  picture  of 
the  glory  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
especially  of  Rome : 

“  thence  in  the  midst, 
Divided  by  a  river,  of  whose  banks, 


On  each  side  an  imperial  city  stood, 

With  towers  an!  temples  proudly  elevate. 

On  seven  small  hills,  with  palaces,  adorned 
Porches,  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts, 

Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs. 
Gardens,  and  groves,  presented  to  his  eyes, 

Above  the  height  of  mountains  interposed.” 

— Milton. 

The  studious  teacher  will  have  found  ere  this 
point  in  the  class  work  is  reached,  that  his  mind 
is  thronged  with  suggestive  applications  of  truth 
from  this  remarkable  history,  and  will  not  fail  to 
use  them  discreetly,  not  forgetting  to  make  plain 
to  weakest  and  dullest  minds  the  best  way  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  temptations  of  the  devil. 


PRIMARY  LESSON  HELPS. 

BY  MRS.  ALICE  W.  KNOX. 

Introductory. — We  have  studied  this  year,  so 
far,  about  the  babyhood  of  Jesus,  and  the  baptism 
of  Jesus.  Where  was  Jesus  born?  Show  Beth¬ 
lehem  on  the  map.  Point  with  your  finger  toward 
Bethlehem.  Who  came  to  find  Jesus?  To  what 
place  did  they  go  ?  How  far  was  Jerusalem  from 
Bethlehem  ?  In  what  direction  ?  Point  north. 
Some  child  arise  and  tell  the  story  of  the  wise  men 
seeking  Jesus.  Recite  the  first  Golden  Text  of  the 
year.  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son 
is  given  (Isa.  9  :  6).  Where  did  Joseph  take  Mary 
and  the  child  ?  Why  ?  When  did  they  return  ? 
Why?  Repeat  the  second  Golden  Text.  Flee 
into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee 
word  (Matt.  2  :  13).  Where  did  Joseph,  Mary, 
and  Jesus  live  after  their  return  from  Egypt? 
Where  was  Jesus  baptized?  Who  baptized  him? 
What  wonderful  thing  happened  ?  Whose  voice 
spoke  ?  What  did  it  say  ?  Golden  Text,  And  lo, 
a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  (Matt.  3  :  17) 

LESSON  PLAN. 

First  Temptation,  Second  Temptation,  Third 
Temptation. 

Explanations. — After  Jesus  was  baptized  he 
went  away  into  a  wilderness  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  (probably),  near  Jericho.  Mark  the 
place  on  the  map.  It  will  be  better  to  make  an 
outline  map  and  add  the  places  as  they  are  men¬ 
tioned.  We  will  now  have  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  the  river  Jordan, 
the  wilderness  on  the  west  near  its  mouth,  Jericho 
and  its  rocky  hills  filled  with  caves.  Explain  that 
Jesus  was  man  and  God.  He  went  to  be  tried  or 
tempted  as  a  man.  He  was  baptized  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  us ;  he  was  tempted  as  an  example  for 
us.  The  devil  tempted  Adam,  the  first  man,  and 
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made  him  sin.  or  do  wrong.  He  now  comes  to 
tempt  Jesus,  the  God-man,  but  does  not  make  him 
do  wrong.  If  he  had,  no  one  could  be  saved.  We 
should  have  been  lost  forever.  How  we  rejoice 
over  his  great  victories  ! 

Another  reason  why  Jesus  was  tempted  was  to 
show  us  we  could  overcome  when  tempted.  Jesus 
answered  the  devil  with  Bible  words  every  time. 
What  an  excellent  thing  to  know  Bible  verses,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  use  them !  The  Bible  verses 
learned  at  Sunday-school  are  the  very  best  of  all 
lessons  possible  to  learn. 

“Kitty  Brown  and  Her  Bible  Verses”  is  the 
name  of  a  very  nice  Sunday-school  book,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union. 

THE  FIRST  TEMPTATION. 

It  came  after  a  long  fast.  Explain  a  fast.  The 
devil  asked  for  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  God.  If 
you  are,  said  he,  turn  these  stones  to  bread  and 
eat.  But  Jesus  knew  his  Father  would  not  like  to 
have  him  do  anything  to  please  the  devil.  Al¬ 
though,  as  God,  he  could  have  turned  stones  into 
bread,  as  a  man  ho  could  not,  and  so  he  answered 
with  this  Bible  verse,  from  Deut.  8  :  8,  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  We  must 
know  Bible  verses  if  we  wish  to  have  them  ready 
to  use  in  time  of  need.  Every  one  should  work 
for  food,  and  not  simply  trust  in  God. 

TEE  SECOND  TEMPTATION. 

When  the  devil  found  that  Jesus  would  not  turn 
the  stones  into  bread,  he  took  him  to  the  holy  city, 
Jerusalem,  and  set  him  on  a  high  tower,  or  steeple, 
of  the  temple,  or  church,  called  a  pinnacle.  Then 
he  said,  Throw  yourself  down  to  the  ground  from 
this  very  high  place.  It  will  not  hurt  you,  for  the 
Bible  says,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  con¬ 
cerning  thee ;  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear 
thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.  Prove  that  you  are  the  Son  of 
God  by  doing  it.  The  devil  knew  some  Bible 
verses,  too.  This  verse  is  from  Ps.  91  : 11,  12. 

Christ  knew  God  would  take  care  of  him  in  dan¬ 
gers  he  could  not  avoid,  as  when  he  saved  his  life 
in  infancy  ;  but  he  also  knew  he  must  not  go  into 
dangers  unnecessarily.  Neither  must  we.  God 
could  keep  fire  from  burning  you,  but  if  you  put 
your  hand  on  a  hot  stove  it  will  certainly  burn  you. 
The  devil  tried  to  tempt  Jesus  ;  he  will  surely  try 
to  tempt  us.  It  would  have  been  wrong  for  Jesus 
to  ask  God  to  send  his  angels  to  take  care  of  him 
when  he  was  doing  a  foolish  or  unnecessary  thing. 
The  devil  only  wanted  to  get  Jesus  to  do  some¬ 
thing  wrong.  Jesus  answered,  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  (Deut.  6  : 16). 


THE  THIRD  TEMPTATION. 

The  devil  was  very  persevering.  lie  tried  the 
third  time  to  tempt  Jesus  with  great  riches  if  ho 
would  worship  him.  Ho  became  more  bold,  and 
said  outright  what  ho  wanted.  Jesus  answered, 
Get  thee  hence,  Satan,  for  it  is  written,  Thou  Shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve  (Deut.  6  :  13).  Then  the  devil  was  dis¬ 
couraged  and  left.  God  sent  his  angels  to  feed 
and  comfort  Jesus. 


LESSON  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Resisting  Satan  with  the  Divine  Word. — 
Three  times  the  great  enemy  offered  temptations 
to  our  Lord.  Three  times  his  offer  was  refused 
with  a  text  of  Scripture  as  the  reason,  “it  is  writ¬ 
ten.”  Here  is  one  among  many  reasons  why  we 
ought  to  be  diligent  readers  of  our  Bibles.  The 
word  is  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  We  shall  never 
fight  a  good  fight  if  we  do  not  use  it  as  our  prin¬ 
cipal  weapon. — Ryle. 

The  Place  of  the  Temptation. — Northwest  of 
Jericho  is  the  traditional  Mount  of  Temptation, 
called  in  commemoration  of  the  Forty  Days’  Fast, 
Qitarantania  by  the  Crusaders,  “Karantel”  by 
the  Arabs.  Some  Abyssinian  hermits  inhabit  the 
caverns  in  the  white  rocks,  and  drag  out  a  dull 
and  stupid  existence.  The  Evangelists  give  us 
no  clew  to  the  locality  of  that  mysterious  threefold 
conflict  with  Satan.  Christ  may,  like  Moses  and 
Elijah,  have  gone  to  the  Sinaitic  wilderness  after 
his  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  But  Quarantania  is 
sufficiently  dreary,  desolate,  and  wild  for  the  event. 
The  second  Adam  had  to  stand  a  trial  and  pro¬ 
bation  in  the  wilderness  for  the  whole  race,  as  the 
first  Adam  did  in  the  garden  of  innocence,  but 
with  opposite  effect,  coming  out  as  a, conqueror 
over  the  prince  of  darkness  and  restoring  right¬ 
eousness  and  life. — Sclioff’s  Bible  Lands. 

Personality  of  Satan. — We  are  brought,  at 
the  outset  of  the  narrative,  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  the  existence  and  personality  of  the 
power  of  evil.  Here  that  existence  and  person¬ 
ality  are  placed  before  us  in  the  most  distinct 
language.  Whatever  difficulties  such  a  view  may 
be  thought  to  present,  whatever  objections  may 
be  brought  against  it,  are  altogether  outside  the 
range  of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  writers  of  what  we  call  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  inherited  a  mistaken  creed  on  this 
point  (though  to  this  all  deeper  experience  is 
opposed),  or  that  they  have  accommodated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  thoughts  of  a  creed  which  they  did 
not  hold  (though  of  such  an  hypothesis  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence),  but  it  would  be  the 
boldest  of  all  paradoxes  to  assert  that  they  do 
not  teach  the  existence  of  an  evil  power  ivhom 
they  call  the  Enemy,  the  Accuser,  the  Devil. 
Whence  the  name  came,  and  how  the  belief 
sprang  up,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  questions 
which  the  interpreter  is  bound  to  answer.  The 
name,  then,  of  devil  ( diabolos ,  accuser  or  slander¬ 
er)  appears  in  the  LXX.  version  of  1  Chron.  21  :  1, 
Job  1  :  6,  2  :  1,  as  the  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Satan  (the  adversary). — Ellicott. 
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MISSION  WORK. 


ANOTHER  CHALLENGE  TO  GOOD  WORKS, 

Not  many  months  since  a  friend  in  New 
York  City  sent  to  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  two  hundred  dollars,  with  a. 
request  that  three  other  persons  be  found  to 
give  a  like  amount  so  as  to  secure  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  new  missionary.  Three  people 
of  like  mind  were  found,  and  to-day  the 
missionary  is  at  work  in  the  Northwest.  And 
now  again  this  same  wise  and  cheerful  giver 
comes  forward  with  another  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  asks  that  three  other  friends  of 
Christian  work  be  invited  to  join  him  in 
securing  the  employment  of  another  mission¬ 
ary.  When  there  is  taken  into  account  the 
good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  one  wise 
and  faithful  servant  of  Christ  in  a  whole 
year  of  work  for  the  children,  it  ought  to  be 
easy  to  find  liberal-souled  Christians  who 
may  be  promptly  provoked  to  good  works 
by  this  noble  example.  On  all  sides  we 
hear  about  “the  hum  of  reviving  industry,” 
“  brightening  prospects  for  business,”  and 
“  capital  waiting  investment.”  Who  is  ready 
to  seize  this  opportunity  of  investment  in  the 
great  and  hopeful  harvest-work  of  gathering 
in  the  children  ? 


"  SOUL-HARVESTS,” 

Many  of  the  prominent  religious  papers  are 
deploring  the  unusual  spiritual  drought  and 
lack  of  ingathering  that  seems  to  prevail  just 
now  among  the  churches  of  our  land.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  therefore  to  hear  good  news  from 
any  quarter.  A  Sunday-school  missionary  in 
North  Carolina  sends  the  following  cheering 
report:  “Down  here  in  the  eastern  district 
the  present  season  has  been  one  of  large 
results  in  revival  meetings.  In  some  com¬ 
munities  almost  every  member  of  the  school 
lias  been  hopefully  converted.  The  Lord  be 
praised  for  such  abundant  soul-harvests  1” 

To  the  missionary  who  organized  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  in  a  Michigan  settlement  three 
years  ago,  the  lady  superintendent  now  re¬ 
ports  thirty  conversions,  three  of  the  converts 
being  members  of  her  own  family. 

To  the  Bethany  Mission  Sunday-school  in 
New  York,  a  Nebraska  missionary  writes: 


“From  the  little  school  I  started  for  yon 
last  year,  eight  persons  have  gone  six  miles 
into  an  adjoining  neighborhood  to  unite  with 
the  church  there,  although  they  still  keep  up 
the  Sunday-school  at  home.” 


"ALL  VACANCIES  ARE  PRE-ENGAGED,” 

A  missionary  in  one  of  the  Southern  Atlan¬ 
tic  States  writes  : 

“  With  each  passing  year  there  comes  to 
me  some  new  and  stronger  attraction  towards 
that  romantic  region  of  my  former  missionary 
struggles  and  triumphs.  It  is  a  privilege  in¬ 
deed,  just  to  go  over  the  ground  occasionally, 
even  though  it  be  difficult  to  identify  the 
marks  of  former  surveys. 

“  By  the  way,  it  so  happened  the  other 
Sunday  I  called  to  see  a  school  which  I  or¬ 
ganized  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  I  thought 
of  course  I  was  revisiting  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  no,  I  was  mistaken.  Among  the 
sixty-five  pupils  and  teachers  I  found  myself 
almost  an  entire  stranger,  for  when  I  asked 
if  any  of  the  school  were  present  when  it  was 
organized  ten  years  ago,  down  yonder  in  the 
old  field,  only  two  witnesses  (the  superinten¬ 
dent  and  one  teacher)  responded.  Thus  I 
learned  that  what  I  was  proud  to  address  as 
one  of  my  old  schools,  was  in  fact  a  new  crop  of 
children,  growing  up  in  an  evergreen  school. 

“One  of  the  female  classes  is  enrolled 
under  the  sweet  name  of  ‘Honey  Moon,’ a 
very  appropriate  name  too,  for  four  of  the 
girls  were  married  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  six  others  came  in  right  away 
and  joined  the  class.  All  vacancies  are  pre- 
engaged.  The  superintendent  says  he  has 
some  trouble  to  find  seats,  and  her  does  not 
think  he  can  ever  succeed  in  fully  organizing 
that  favorite  class.” 


CHURCHES  COMING  AFTER  UNION  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

The  undenominational  work  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-School  Union  precedes  churches 
of  various  evangelical  denominations.  Among 
the  many  instances  of  this,  the  following  are 
given  from  a  Western  State: 

“Two  months  ago  I  was  at  Presbytery, 
and  was  rejoiced  to  hear  calls  to  organize 
churches  at  points  where  I  had  started  Union 
schools. 


Mission  Work. 


“The  school  had,  for  several  years,  been 
the  nucleus  around  which  religious  life  had 
gathered  at  Uniontown,  and  dow  they  are 
building  a  Presbyterian  church. 

“At  Mount  Zion  seven  and  a  half  years 
ago  I  formed  a  feeble  Sabbath-scliool,  and 
now  they  call  for  a  Presbyterian  church  or¬ 
ganization,  and  at  other  points  churches  of 
other  denominations  have  grown  from  the 
Sunday-school  seed. 

“As  the  people  are  gradually  instructed 
in  Bible  truths  their  views  widen,  and  that 
system  which  teaches  advanced  as  well  as 
primary  truth  will  naturally  attract  to  itself 
those  who  are  best  instructed,  and  wish  to  be 
advanced  in  divine  life  by  the  best  instructors. 

“At  S - I  found  no  Sabbath-school ;  one 

had  been  attempted  and  failed.  I  visited  all 
the  families,  showing  parents  the  need  of  a 
religious  training  in  order  to  true  character 
in  their  children.  They  had  no  literature. 
A  number  tried  to  study  with  one  Bible  in 
the  whole  class.  I  had  a  full  meeting  of 
parents  on  Sunday  morning.  Officers  and 
teachers  were  chosen.  I  made  them  a  donation 
of  books,  and  they  gave,  in  nickels  and  dimes, 
five  dollars,  which  they  thought  was  a  large 
amount  of  money.  Near  here  a  Presbyterian 
minister  had  an  appointment  to  preach  once 
a  month.  I  started  a  school  to  help  him 
in  his  work.  He  was  to  preach  the  Sabbath- 
school  address  or  sermon,  but  the  river  was 
too  high  to  ford,  so  I  conducted  services 
alone. 

“  In  communities  where  are  represented 
six  or  eight  denominational  ideas  (and  this 
is  generally  the  case),  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  but  Union  Bible  schools  at  first,  if  we 
would  reach  the  people.” 

A  SUPERINTENDENT’S  BURDEN, 

Many  a  Sunday-school  superintendent  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  thinks 
that  the  burden  heaped  upon  him  is  a  pretty 
heavy  one,  when,  in  addition  to  all  else  that 
he  does  for  his  Sunday-school,  he  is  obliged 
occasionally  to  sit  down  and  draw  his  per¬ 
sonal  check  to  meet  current  expenses.  But 
a  superintendent  in  the  South  had  a  more 
“realizing  sense”  of  his  burden  than  most 
city  workers  have.  Near  the  Pink  Bed  Moun¬ 
tain  Range  a  missionary  met  this  burdened 


superintendent  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a 
sack  filled  with  chestnuts.  Recognizing  him 
as  the  leader  of  a  Sunday-school  started 
last  year,  the  missionary  interrogated  him  as 
to  his  whereabouts,  and  got  the  following 
reply:  “I  am  going  to  the  store,  about  ten 
miles  down  the  river,  to  sell  these  nuts.” 
(Here  the  big  sack  was  opened,  revealing  a 
number  of  small  bags  made  of  homespun 
cloth  of  various  stripes  and  colors,  and  each 
containing  from  half  a  pint  to  four  quarts  of 
chestnuts.)  “You  see,”  continued  the  super¬ 
intendent,  “I  wanted  to  encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  something  to  help  themselves,  so 
I  told  them  last  Sunday  that  I  would  take  all 
the  chestnuts  they  might  fetch  to  the  school- 
house  this  week  and  tote  them  down  to  the 
store  and  sell  ’em  out,  to  raise  a  little  money 
for  some  Sunday-school  books  ;  but  I  must 
confess,”  said  he,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
face,  “  they've  rather  packed  it  on  me  this  time , 
that' s  certain." 

A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  AS  A  TEACHER. 

The  late  Hon.  Z.  Chandler,  United  States 
Senator  from  Michigan,  was  formerly  for 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school  of  the 
church  which  he  attended,  and  it  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact,  that  at  his  own  suggestion,  he 
was  given  the  care  of  a  class  of  colored  boys, 
lie  said  he  was  interested  in  them,  and  had 
as  soon  teach  them  as  any  other  class 


A  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN’S  FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

“In  one  of  our  schools,  a  mother  living 
near  the  school-house  decided  to  be  always 
present  at  the  meetings;  and  although  she 
had  often  in  the  darkness  to  cross  the  creek 
on  a  log,  which  served  as  a  bridge,  she  was 
ever  faithful,  especially  on  stormy  nights, 
when  others  living  at  a  distance  would  be 
likely  to  be  absent.  On  one  evening,  not 
long  ago,  she  went  with  her  two  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  prayer  meeting  ;  it  being  a  stormy 
evening  the  people  did  not  come,  except  two 
infidels,  and  one  of  these  her  uncle.  They 
came  that  they  might  have  it  to  say  that 
they  were  on  hand  when  others,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Christians,  were  not ;  but  our  Chris¬ 
tian  heroine  was  there,  and  though  but  a 
young  convert,  she  maintained  the  meeting. 
After  talking  with  them  a  while  she  took  up 
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the  study  of  the  Sabbath-sehool  lesson,  think¬ 
ing  perhaps  some  one  would  come,  but  no 
one  came ;  she  then  sang  some  Sabbath- 
school  pieces,  after  which  she  opened  her 
Bible  and  read,  and  though  in  weakness  and 
much  trembling  she  knelt  in  fervent  prayer. 
I  think  if  we  would  have  our  devotion  en¬ 
kindled,  we  have  but  to  stand  at  the  altar 
with  this  mother,  who,  like  the  worthies  of 
old,  bowed  with  her  children  before  God, 
and  worshipped  even  in  the  presence  of  her 
enemies. 

“  It  is  indeed  a  joy  for  me  to  tell  you  of 
this  incident,  as  it  reveals  the  work  the 
Sabbath-school  is  doing  for  the  people. 
Much  of  our  work  we  may  put  in  numbers, 
but  this  spiritual  heart  work  is  often  hid 
like  fruit  among  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and 
the  half  cannot  be  or  is  never  told.  In  this 
same  school  there  are  others  of  like  mind  ; 
one,  a  young  man,  who  by  his  devotedness 
organized  four  new  schools,  and  is  now  seek¬ 
ing  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  prepara¬ 
tory  to  life’s  work.  They  also  maintain  their 
school  winter  and  summer.  We  call  it  ‘  Ever¬ 
green.’  ”  C.  S.  B. 


Our  Correspondents’  Table. 

...  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Sunday-school  Series  of  Lessons 
is  that  it  unites  so  many  of  different  lands 
and  nationalities  in  a  common  sympathy. 
A  distinguished  German  scholar,  pastor,  and 
editor,  after  requesting  that  the  publications 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  be 
sent  to  him  in  “exchange,”  writes:  “I 
should  also  feel  obliged  by  letting  me 
know  any  good  book  for  children,  worth 
translating.  The  Sunday-school  must  be¬ 
come  every  year  more  and  more  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Internationale .” 

.  .  .  The  announcement  of  the  centenary 
celebration  of  the  establishment  of  Sunday- 
schools,  which  our  English  brethren  have 
fixed  for  1880,  has  called  out  from  a 
veteran  worker  a  query  as  to  the  proper 
time  for  such  a  celebration.  He  writes : 

“  I  cannot  help  thinking  our  English 
friends  have  mistaken  the  date  by  one  year. 


When  a  boy  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  I  remember  that  the 
year  1  S3 1  was  observed  as  a  jubilee  year. 

In  confirmation  of  it  I  turned  to  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  (1832),  p.  10.  Reference  is 
there  made  to  it  as  having  occurred  in  1831. 
An  almanac  card  that  I  issued  in  1863  con¬ 
tained  some  verses  about  Robert  Raikes, 
one  of  which  read  as  follows : 

‘  Tn  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one 
Across  the  sea  in  Gloucester  town, 

The  glorious  Sunday-school  began. 

It's  coming,  coming;  hail,  joyous  day  !’ 

From  all  which  I  concluded  that  1881  was 
properly  the  Centennial  of  Sunday-schools.” 

.  .  .  There  are  many  whose  life  work  and 
experience  has  thrown  them  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  into  association  with  members  of  but 
a  single  denomination.  Others  have  been 
brought  in  wider  associations,  and  some¬ 
times  feel  impelled  to  make  a  change  in 
their  ecclesiastical  connections  without  im¬ 
pairing  their  fraternal  feeling  towards  all 
Christians  of  every  name.  One  who  speaks 
of  his  own  purpose  to  make  such  a  transfer, 
in  which  our  good  wishes  go  with  him, 
says : 

“  I  shall  then  naturally  cultivate  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  show  my  union  tendencies,  and 
union  societies  will  be  all  the  dearer  to  me. 
Now  more  than  ever  reckon  me  as  having 
a  warm  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Union.” 

...  No  good  is  to  be  gained  in  life  with¬ 
out  some  expense  and  trouble,  and  Sunday- 
school  books  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

A  Texas  correspondent  from  whom  vre  are 
glad  to  have  an  opinion,  suggests  a  substi¬ 
tute  as  follows  : 

“  Many  Sunday-school  workers  would  be 
very  glad  if  you  would  publish  *  Child  s 
World  ’  weekly,  with  continued  stories  suit¬ 
able  for  Sunday-school  reading,  to  take  the 
place  of  library  books,  which  are  expensive  j 
and  troublesome.  Can  t  you  make  a  new  j 
departure  on  this  score?  Our  school  will 
patronize  the  weekly,  and  will  use  our  in¬ 
fluence  with  many  others.  What  say  you?  ’ 


Books  and  Writers. 
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HINTS  TO  WRITERS  TOR  THE  PRESS, 

A  recent  number  of  The  Sunday-School 
World  contained  some  suggestions  on  this 
subject  from  an  editor  of  experience.  The 
large  number  of  persons  interested  in  this 
work  is  an  assurance  that  another  and  more 
full  presentation  of  suggestions  relating 
chiefly  to  the  mechanical  preparation  of 
matter  for  the  press  will  be  appreciated  and 
of  service  to  many  readers. 

1.  Write  upon  good  paper,  and  on  half 
sheets  of  uniform  size  (either  note,  letter,  or 
foolscap).  If  part  of  your  copy  is  on  one 
sized  paper  and  part  upon  another,  the  com¬ 
positor  may  miss  a  sheet  of  the  smaller  put 
between  those  of  a  larger  size,  or  some  may 
slip  out  in  handling  or  reading. 

2.  (Write  upon  one  side  only  of  the  sheet, 
and  use  good  black  ink.  Should  any  addi¬ 
tion  be  required  to  any  page  of  the  copy, 
it  can  then  be  made  by  cutting  the  sheet ;  but 
if  it  is  written  on  both  sides,  an  entire  page  of 
the  MS.  must  be  re-copied  to  allow  of  the 
proper  insertion  of  any  added'sentences. 

3.  When  a  foreign  word  is  used,  there 
should  be  a  line  drawn  under  it  to  indicate 
that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  italics. 

4.  Abbreviate  those  words  onty  which  you 
wish  the  printer  to  abbreviate. 

5.  Take  time  to  write  plainly  and  legibly; 
leave  wide  enough  spaces  between  tl.e  lines 
to  admit  of  interlineations  without  marring 
the  original  copy. 

6.  Make  in  the  MS.  whatever  divisions  of 
your  work  are  desired,  as  chapters,  sections, 
paragraphs,  &c. 

7.  Number  the  pages  of  the  entire  MS.  con¬ 
secutively  ;  never  have  different  portions  of 
it  paged  independently.  The  printer  usually 
divides  a  MS.  among  several  compositors, 
and  if  there  are  pages  with  duplicate  num¬ 
bers,  pages  of  one  division  may  be  exchanged 
for  some  of  the  same  number  of  another  di¬ 
vision,  and  thus  the  work  become,  in  print, 
a  mass  of  unintelligible  nonsense. 

8.  Be  very  careful  to  spell  proper  names 
correctly,  and  to  write  them  plainly.  Re¬ 
member  that  others  may  not  be  familiar  with 
names  that  are  well  known  in  your  locality, 


and  you  should  not  expect  either  the  editor, 
compositor,  or  proof-reader  to  spend  time  in 
deciphering  your  obscure  writing  ;  they  are 
not  employed  to  do  your  work,  and  probably 
will  not. 

9.  In  writing  a  foot-note  let  it  follow  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  line  of  the  text  which 
contains  the  asterisk  (*)  ;  the  printer  will 
transfer  it  to  the  foot  of  the  proper  page  in 
print. 

10.  In  quoting  Scripture  be  careful  to 
quote  it  exactly,  the  words,  italics,  capitals, 
and  punctuation  marks  being  made  to  con¬ 
form  accurately  to  those  of  some  standard 
edition  of  the  Bible. 

11.  Before  sending  your  MS.  go  carefully 
over  it,  dotting  the  i’s,  crossing  the  t’s, 
making  the  final  s’s,  completing  the  half- 
formed  letters,  making  the  indistinct  ones 
plain,  supplying  the  punctuation  marks  you 
desire  in  the  work,  erasing  all  lines  under 
words  that  you  do  not  wish  to  appear  in 
italics  or  in  small  capitals,  examining  the 
numbering  of  the  chapters  and  pages,  to  see 
that  they  are  in  consecutive  order,  without 
duplicates  or  omissions,  noting  the  para¬ 
graphs  and  capitals,  and  otherwise  perfect¬ 
ing  3’our  work  so  that  you  can  abide  by  the 
thought  and  the  expressions  therein. 

12.  Always  send  your  MS.  flat  if  possible  : 
do  not  roll  or  fold  it,  especially  if  it  is  a  book 
MS. 

13.  Be  careful  to  prepay  the  postage  at  the 
regular  letter-rate,  if  sent  by  mail.  (The  late 
postal  law  requires  all  MSS.  to  be  prepaid  at 
the  rate  of  three  cents  the  half  ounce.)  If 
sent  by  express,  prepay  the  express  charges; 
otherwise  the  publisher,  not  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  the  package,  may  decline  to  re- 

!  ceive  it. 

14.  Send  with  the  MS.  your  full  address, 
post  office,  county,  and  state  ;  and  give  ant- 
proper  prefix  or  suffix  to  your  name,  as 
“Prof.,”  “Rev.,”  “Mr.,”  “Mrs.,”  or  “  Miss,” 
or  “D.D.,”  “  M.D.,”  or  »  Ph.  D.”  &c. 

15.  If  you  desire  the  receipt  of  your  MS. 
to  be  acknowledged,  send  the  stamps  therefor  ; 
if  you  desire  it  returned  to  you,  in  case  it  is 
declined,  make  the  request  when  you  send 
the  MS.,  and  inclose  the  postage  stamps  to 
prepay  for  such  return,  otherwise  your  MS. 

I  may  go  into  the  editor’s  waste-basket,  and 
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be  ground  up  in  the  paper-mill  before  a 
second  letter  could  rescue  it. 

16.  Unless  you  design  it  as  a  gift,  state  the 
price  you  desire  for  your  MS. 

17.  Do  not  imagine  that  a  rejection  of  your 
MS.  implies  a  want  of  courtesy,  or  of  appre¬ 
ciation  ;  it  may  be  from  a  lack  of  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  publisher,  or  because  he 
already  has  a  supply  of  material  in  the  same 
or  a  similar  line,  or  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  increase  the  amount  of  unprinted  matter 
in  his  hands  ;  even  should  it  be  from  a  want 
of  merit  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  that  an¬ 
other  will  see  merit  in  it. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED, 

Worth  Keeping:  Selections  from  “  The  Congregatiomilist 
and  Boston  Recorder,”  1870-1879.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
320.  Boston :  W.  L.  Greene  &  Co. 

Pebbles  from  the  Brook.  Sermons  to  Children.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D.  lGmo,  cloth,  pp.  312. 
New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

Blue  Flag  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  By  Anna  Warner.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  359.  The  same. 

Was  I  Right?  By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.  lGmo,  cloth,  pp. 
362.  The  same. 

Old  David's  Lassie;  or,  Lost  and  Found.  By  Gretchen. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  128.  The  same. 

Mamma’s  Bible  Stories  for  her  Little  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
the  author  of  “Fanny  and  her  Mamma.”  Square 
18mo,  cloth,  pp.  190.  The  same. 

Sequel  to  Bible  Stories.  Chiefly  it-i  words  not  exceeding 
two  syllables.  By  the  author  of  “  Mamma's  Bible 
Stories.”  Square  ISino,  cloth,  pp.  220.  The  same. 

Lady  Sibyl’s  Choice.  A  Tale  of  the  Crusades.  By  Emily 
Sarah  Holt.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  342.  Price,  $1.50.  The 
same. 

Kept  for  the  Master’s  Use.  By  Frances  Ridley  TTavergal. 

1 81110,  clpth,  pp.  170.  Price,  Go  cents.  New  York: 

A.  1).  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

The  Presence  of  Christ.  By  Anthony  W.  Thorold,  D.D. 
I81110,  cloth,  pp.  248.  Price,  $1.  The  same. 

The  Name  of  Jesus,  and  other  Poems.  By  Catherine  M. 
Noel.  ISmo,  cloth,  pp.  217.  Price,  $1.  The  same. 

The  Pledge  and  the  Cross  :  A  History  of  our  Pledge  Roll. 
By  Mrs.  S.  M.  I.  Henry.  lGmo,  cloth,  pp.  25G.  Price, 
$1.  New  York:  The  National  Temperance  Society. 

Foundation  Stones  for  Young  Builders.  A  New  Year’s 
Book  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  America.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  lGmo,  cloth,  pp. 
171.  Philadelphia:  American  Sunday-School  Union. 

Scholar's  Hand-book  on  the  International  Lessons.  Sec¬ 
ond  Series.  Part  I.  From  January  to  July,  1880. 
Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Part  II.  From 
July  to  December,  1880.  Studies  in  Genesis.  By 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rice.  18mo,  boards,  each  part  pp. 
96.  Price,  10  cents.  The  same  bound  in  one  volume, 
pp.  196.  Price,  20  cents.  Philadelphia:  The  Amer- 
can  Sunday-School  Union. 

Hand-book  on  the  International  Lessons  for  1880.  By 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rice.  As  arranged  by  a  Committee 
for  the  use  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  with  reference  to  the  Church  Year, 
1879-1880.  Printed  for  the  Committee.  18mo,  boards, 
pp.  147.  Price,  20  cents.  Philadelphia:  Alexander 
Kirkpatrick,  No.  1122  Chestnut  street. 

Anglo-American  Bible  Revision;  its  Necessity  and  Pur¬ 
pose.  By  members  of  the  American  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee.  Revised  edition.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  192  Price, 

75  cents.  Phila. :  American  Sunday-School  Union. 

The  Crucifixion,  us  Illustrated  in  the  Drama,  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Music,  Poetry,  and  Eloquence.  8vo,  paper, 
pp.  24.  Philadelphia:  Press  of  Henry  B.  Ashmead. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Yale  College,  j 
1879-80.  New  Haven.  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor,  j 


NEW  BOOKS. 

.  .  .  The  readers  of  religious  papers  are  often¬ 
times  pained  at  the  thought  that  so  much  of  valu¬ 
able  material  must  bo  buried  beyond  recovery  in 
the  old  files.  In  Worth  Keeping  the  publishers  of 
“The  Congregatlonalist’’ have  preserved  in  book 
form  a  selection  from  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  that  journal  since  1870.  The  range 
of  these  selections  is  wide,  and  the  list  of  Writers 
shows  many  well-known  names.  Some  fifty  prose 
articles  and  nearly  a  score  of  poems  are  gathered 
within  the  compass  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pages. 

...  As  a  children’s  preacher  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  Newton  still  continues  to  delight  not  only 
the  young  folks  of  his  own  parish,  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  in  Philadelphia,  but  also  the  wider 
circle  of  readers  to  whom  his  published  volumes 
of  children’s  sermons  have  come.  The  latest  vol¬ 
ume  is  called  Pebbles  from  the  Brook.  It  contains 
ten  sermons  to  young  people — evangelical,  inter¬ 
esting,  practical,  and  full  of  well-chosen  illustra¬ 
tions. 

.  .  .  Young  people  who  love  flowers  and  enjoy 
“  winter  gardening,”  will  follow  with  amusement 
and  interest  the  experiences  of  the  May  family  in 
the  planting  of  bulbs  and  roots,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  vexations  and  gratifications  which  resulted 
therefrom,  as  they  are  portrayed  in  Blxie  Flag  and 
Cloth  of  Gold.  The  title  of  the  book  seems  not  to 
be  specially  distinctive ;  but  readers  will  find  it  a 
bright  book  of  home  life. 

.  .  .  The  “law  of  compensation,”  by  which 
sacrifices  for  principle  are  rewarded  by  evident 
advantages  in  the  world,  finds  frequent  exempli¬ 
fications  in  practical  life.  Story-tellers,  however, 
havo  the  advantage  of  nature  in  this  respect,  and 
can  reward  right-doing  with  happy  marriages, 
property,  etc.,  rather  more  liberally  than  Provi¬ 
dence  is  in  the  way  of  doing.  Was  I  Bight  l  is  a 
book  illustrating  this  tendency,  but  its  characters 
are  well  drawn,  and  its  religious  tone  is  positive. 

...  So  great  is  the  mass  of  unrelieved  misery 
and  ungodliness  in  the  world,  that  any  record  of 
success  in  dealing  with  individual  cases  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  may  be  profitable.  The  “masses”  are 
to  be  reached  only  one  by  one.  Old  David's 
Lassie  shows  the  blessed  influences  which  can  go 
out  from  one  Christian  home  and  a  little  Christian 
girl.  If  the  picture  is  ideal,  it  certainly  might  be 
made  real,  were  all  Christians  to  follow  the  motto 
adopted  by  the  Andrewes  family  : 

“  Do  all  the  good  you  can, 

To  all  the  people  you  can, 

As  long  as  ever  you  can, 

In  every  place  you  can.” 
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.  .  .  The  old  Bible  stories  need  to  be  told  to  all 
the  new  children,  and  the  mother  is,  or  should  be, 
fitted  for  this  work.  Mamma’s  Bible  Stories  will 
give  to  mothers  a  good  model.  They  can  he  read 
to  the  little  ones,  or  the  large  open  type  will  en¬ 
courage  the  little  ones  to  read  them  for  themselves. 
The  Sequel  to  Bible  Stories  takes  up  other  Scrip¬ 
ture  histories  in  a  like  helpful  way. 

.  .  .  Among  the  poems  which  are  intended  to 
promote  spiritual  life,  is  a  new  edition  of  The 
Name  of  Jesus,  by  Catherine  M.  Noel.  All  former 
editions  of  this  work  have  contained  some  fresh 
additions;  this  is  complete,  having  been  issued 
since  the  authoress  finished  her  earthly  work.  The 
following  verses  are  given  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
her  poetical  talent  and  as  appropriate  to  the  Xew 
Year : 

HIS  PRESENCE. 

“I  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand,  saying 
unto  thee,  Lear  not,  I  will  help  thee.” 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  here, 

To  hold  thy  trembling  hand, 

To  lead  thee  through  the  coming  year, 

On  to  the  better  land. 

Yes  !  I  am  with  thee  now, 

To  watch  that  ransomed  heart. 

To  see  how  in  its  rvoe 
It  will  perform  its  part. 

Ho  not  I  know  the  thoughts 
That  crowd  across  thy  brain, 

Whose  sinking  soul  was  once 
Susceptible  to  pain  ? 

My  unforgotten  child, 

Have  I  not  prayed  and  wept, 

And  through  the  silent  night 
A  lonely  vigil  kept? 

Implicitly  resign 

Into  my  care  thy  soul : 

These  hands,  that  wounded  thee, 

Can  they  not  make  thee  whole? 

On  other  hopes  than  me 

Thou  hast  leaned  long  and  hard  : 

They  broke,  and  pierced  thy  spirit; 

They  were  not  thy  reward. 

Then  rouse  thee,  fearful  one, 

And  turn  those  downcast  eyes 

To  where  prophetic  flashes 
In  the  far  East  arise. 

So  shalt  thou  calmly  venture 
On  through  the  wilderness, 

Safe  in  my  guiding  power, 

My  matchless  tenderness. 

...  Of  books  on  temperance,  The  Pledge  and 
the  Cross,  by  Mrs.  Henry,  is  worthy  of  attention 
and  careful  reading,  because  it  professes  to  give 
many  interesting  and  eneouraging  incidents,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  efficient  labors  of  women  in 
temperance  unions.  « 

.  .  .  Books  of  religious  sentiment  and  devotion 
will  always  find  appreciative  readers.  The  last 


work  of  the  late  Miss  Havergal,  Kept  for  the 
Master’s  Use,  is  filled  with  the  tenderness  and 
sweetness  of  spiritual  feeling  which  characterized 
this  writer,  and  have  made  her  works  so  widely 
acceptable.  An  American  edition  of  an  expensive 
English  book,  The  Presence  of  Christ,  by  Hr. 
Thorold,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  places  that 
work  within  the  reach  of  those  with  moderate 
means.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  short  talks  on 
the  23d  Psalm,  the  author  assuming  that  “The 
Lord  .  .  .  my  shepherd  ”  is  the  “  Good  Shepherd  ” 
of  the  gospels. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS, 

TrtE  Schol'ar’s  Hand-book  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons,  which  has  been  published 
semi-annually  since  1873,  with  the  volume  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1880 — “Studies  in  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,”  prepared  by  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rice — - 
begins  a  new  series  of  this  excellent  Sunday-school 
manual.  The  size  of  the  page  has  been  increased, 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  a  larger  type.  Besides 
the  current  lessons,  golden  texts,  and  intelligent 
exegetical  notes  and  explanations,  it  contains  les¬ 
sons  on  missions  and  temperance,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  an  Order  of  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  Beatitudes,  and  other  responsive  readings, 
hymns,  Ac. —  Chicago  Evening  Journal . 

In  the  volume  published  by  the  American  Sun¬ 
day-School  Union  on  Anglo-American  Bible 
Revision,  we  have  a  series  of  articles  by  members 
of  the  American  Revision  Committee,  which  will 
give  the  reader  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  need  there 
is  for  a  revision  of  our  present  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  also  of  the  plans  on  which  the 
revision  now  in  progress  is  conducted.  Though 
intended  for  the  most  part  to  meet  a  present  need, 
the  little  volume  is  one  of  permanent  value. — 
A.  V.  Independent. 

Lavra’s  Aspirations.  By  E.  B.  Hollis.— A 
good  story  is  told  in  these  pages,  and  it  is  credit¬ 
able  to  its  author.  It  possesses  a  good  plot  and  a 
variety  of  characters-  It  is  a  story  of  a  good  girl 
who  strives  to  do  her  duty  in  the  station  of  life  in 
which  she  is  placed. — Inventor’s  Gazette. 

The  Mission-Box;  or,  Hoing  Good  and  Get¬ 
ting  Good.  By  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey. — Many 
good  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  this  book,  and  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  school  girl. —  The 
Methodist,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Rand,  whose  name  is  quite  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  The  Teacher  as  an  acceptable 
contributor  to  this  magazine,  has  written  a  story 
for  the  young  people  entitled  The  Schooner  on 
the  Beach.  Mr.  Rand  has  a  knack  for  story-tell¬ 
ing  as  well  as  for  article-writing.  In  this  he  hardly 
has  allowed  sutficient  room  to  give  himself  full 
swing,  but  in  the  limits  to  which  he  has  restricted 
himself,  he  has  sketched  some  real  life-like  char¬ 
acters  that  will  bo  apt  to  become  almost  as  influ¬ 
ential  as  real  personages  in  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  young.  There  is  an  unaffected,  healthy,  and 
tender  religious  spirit  throughout  the  book  that 
will  commend  itself  to  the  manly  side  of  the  hoys, 
— National  S.  S.  Teacher. 
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Foundation  Stones,  for  Young  Builders.  A  New  Year’s  Book  for  the 
Boys  and  Girls  of  America.  By  the  Bey.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 
lGmo,  cloth.  Price  75  cents. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  work  from  beginning  to  end  that  may  not  be  read  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  without  any  misgiving  that  the  reading  is  more  for  the  sake  of  the  story  than  the  divine 
truth  it  illustrates.” 

Beginning  Life.  By  a  Layman.  Author  of  “Talks  with  Boys  and  Girls! 
or,  Wisdom  Better  than  Gold,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  four  full-page  cuts  of  “  The 
Journey  of  Life,”  drawn  and  engraved  especially  for  th;s  book.  12mo,  cloth. 
251  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

“Wise  parents  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  their  boys  and 
girls  just  ‘beginning  life,’  a  book  presenting  in  such  attractive  form  the  rules  and  principles 
which  ensure  success  and  happiness  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come.” 

Sibyl  and  the  Sapphires;  or,  Trading  in  Vanity  Fair.  By  Clara 

P.  Guernsey,  author  of  “  Silver  Cup,”  &c.  lGmo,  cloth.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  very  strong  and  bright  story  for  girls,  setting  forth  the  peculiar  trials  and  temp¬ 
tations,  as  well  as  the  good  times  incidental  to  boarding-school  life.  Like  everything  its 
author  writes,  its  interest  is  kept  up  from  beginning  to  end,  and  those  in  search  of  a  good 
book  for  the  Sunday-school  library  should  procure  it.” — Christian  at  1  York. 

Odd  Moments  Of  the  Willoughby  Boys.  By  Mrs.  Emily  Hartley, 

author  of  “Phil  Derry,”  &c.  lGmo,  cloth.  90  cents. 

Teaching  how  to  use  profitably  and  pleasantly  the  “odd  moments  ”  of  life.  It  is  a  wide 
awake  and  attractive  book  for  boys,  and  will  please  the  girls  as  well. 

Dr.  Renwick’s  Medicines.  A  Temperance  Story.  By  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dunning, 
author  of  “  Ralph  Waring’s  Money,”  &c.  lGmo,  cloth.  $1.00. 

Giving  a  very  clear  and  strong  picture  of  the  danger  incident  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor 
in  medicinal  preparations,  even  when  taken  under  the  “  direction  of  a  physician.” 

The  Schooner  on  the  Beach.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Rand,  author  of 
“  Kindling  Wood  Jimmy,”  &c.  lGmo,  cloth.  $1 .00. 

A  natural  and  attractively  told  story  of  the  seaside,  of  fishermen,  and  the  incidents  of 
coastwise  voyages.  Old  Ben  is  admirably  wrought  out,  and  his  curious  residence  on  board 
the  stranded  schooner  gives  a  fresh  piquancy  to  the  incidents  of  the  tale,  and  the  influence 
of  his  life  and  words  upon  the  boys  that  learned  to  love  him,  and  to  listen  to  his  sea  yarns, 
is  naturally  and  effectively  brought  out.” 

Laura’s  Aspirations;  or,  The  Next  Thing.  By  E.  B.  Hollis,  author 
of  “  Adventures  of  a  Day,”  &c.  &c.  lGmo,  cloth.  $1.25. 

Teaching  that  the  secret  of  a  successful  life  is,  with  God’s  help,  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
divine  Providence,  and  always  be  ready  to  “  Doe  the  nexte  thynge.” 

Records  of  the  “Do  Without  Society.”  By  Mrs.  Emily  Hartley, 
author  of  “Ruth  Allerton,”  &c.  &c.  lGmo,  cloth.  $1.00. 

Inculcating  benevolence  and  kindness  toward  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  A  good  text¬ 
book  for  “  Sewing  Circles.” 


THE  SCHOLAR’S  HAND-BOOK 

ON  THE 

International  Lessons  for  1880. 

By  REV.  EDWIN  W.  RICE, 

aided  by  writers  and  workers  of  five  different  denominations,  making  the  Hand-Book  even 

BETTER  THAN  EVER 

AS  A 

COMMENTARY 

for  Scholars  and  Teachers  who  wish  to  hare  the  results  of  study  in  a  compact  form. 

NEW  SERIES. 

VOL.  I.— JANUARY  TO  JULY. 


STUDIES  IN  MATTHEW. 


VOL.  II. — JULY  TO  DECEMBER. 

STUDIES  IN  GENESIS. 

Hound  in  Hoards ,  in  two  parts.  Price  of  each ,  10  cents  ;  lOO  copies ,  $8.00. 

Two  parts  ( the  whole  year’s  lessons)  in  one  volume .  Price ,  20  cents  ;  lOO  copies ,  $ 15.00 • 

Among  the  points  in  which  scholars  and  teachers  will  find  this  Hand-Book  superior  to  all  other 
lesson  helps  are: 

I.  IT  IS  COMPACT  AND  COMPREHENSIVE. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  text  of  the  Lessons  in  full, 


Maps, 

Golden  Texts, 

Central  Truths, 

Bible  Helps,  Daily  Readings, 

TESTIMONY. —  “Mr.  Rice  has  succeeded  in 
putting  an  immense  amount  of  information  and 
suggestion  into  a  very  compact  hut  clear  and  usable 
shape — a  service  to  our  Sunday-schools  and  to  all 
who  search  ,the  ,s  criptures  which  I  am  sure  they 
will  apprecia|j0-Hnd  employ.” — Prof.  C.  F.  P.  Ban¬ 
croft,  Pk.  D.,  Principal  Phillips  Academy ,  Andover , 
Mass. 

“  It  is  pointed  and  clear,  terse  and  concise,  and 
withal  a  very  hand(y)  book.” — The  Sunday-School 
Worker. 

“  The  author’s  plan  is,  we  think,  the  best  yet  de¬ 
vised  for  bringing  the  largest  amount  of  instruction 
into  the  most  compact  space.” — The  Ocean  Grove 
('Methodist  Episcopal). 

“Our  superintendent  says  he  can  by  it  put  two 
years’  hard  work  in  his  vest-pocket.  I  feel  an 
admiration  not  unmixed  with  wonder  at  your 
packed  pages.” — Airs.  Amelia  E.  Barr. 


Illustrative  Anecdotes, 
Blackboard  Outlines, 

Opening  and  Closing  Exerciser, 
Care  fully- prepared  Reviews. 

“Mr.  Rice’s  Band-Books  have  been  among  the 
best  helps  of  their  kind  for  the  study  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons.” — The  Congregationalism 

“One  of  the  very  best  helps  in  the  study  of  the 
International  Lessons.” — Evan.  S.  S.  Teacher. 

“  I  value  it  very  highly.” — Rev.  W.  E.  Curmyng- 
ham,  D.  D. 

“The  best  of  all  hand-books  for  these  lessons, 
because  it  is  short,  pointed,  clear,  scriptural,  and 
thoroughly  adapted  to  draw  out  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  explain  just  what  is 
most  needful.” — The  Christian  Intelligence r. 

“  In  schools  where  the  International  Lessons  are 
taught,  we  cannot  imagine  a  greater  help  to  the 
thorough  study  of  the  lesson  than. this  little  Hand- 
Book  affords.” — The  Church  Sunday-School  Magazine f 
London ,  England. 

“  As  compact  and  complete  as  it  could  be  made.’’— 
The  Presbyterian. 


Notes,  Geographical,  Biographical, 
and  Critical, 

Explanations  and  Questions, 
Practical  Teachings, 


H.  IT  IS  PORTABLE  AND  POPULAR. 

1.  It  is  a  compact!  y -bound  volume,  and  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket  at  all 
times,  ready  for  pencil-notes  of  suggestions  and  illustrations,  such  as  occur  to  the 
earnest  teacher  during  the  week. 

2.  The  Geographical  and  Biographical  Notes  (Bible  Dictionary)  are  put  in  their 
natural  order,  in  close  connection  with  the  text. 

3.  At  the  same  time,  every  part  of  the  book  is  made  available  for  reference  by  a 
complete  Index  of  Persons,  Places,  Subjects,  etc.,  with  the  syllabication,  accentuation, 
and  pronunciation  of  all  proper  names. 


TESTIMONY. — “  A  very  convenient  hook  of 
reference  for  superintendents  and  teachers,  as  well 
as  for  the  aid  of  scholars  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lessons.”— Sunday  Morning  (Presbyterian). 

“  It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  labour. 
The  notes  are  expository  in  the  true  sense,  and  are 
of  great  value  to  a  studious  scholar,”— The  Presby¬ 
terian  Standard . 


“  A  question-hook  of  great  excellence  and  worth. 
The  previous  numbers  have  had  a  deservedly  wide 
circulation,  and  we  predict  the  samo  for  this,  the 
best  of  them  all .” — Michigan  Christian  Advocate 
( Methodist  Ejnscnpal). 

“Admirably  arranged.  ...  It  cannot  but  prove  a 
great  quickener  and  helper  in  the  study  of  tha 
lessons.” — The  Instructor . 


% 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  OF  EVERY  DENOMINATION 


Will  find  the  wants  of  every  class  of  teachers  and  scholars  met  by  the 


REV.  EDWIN' W.  RICE,  Editor. 

REV.  MOSELEY  H.  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Editor. 


All  the  Publications  of  this  National  Sunday-School  Society  are  revised  by  a  Committee  of  Publication 
of  various  evangelical  denominations,  giving  assurance  that  they  will  be 
Sound  in  Doctrine,  Thorough  in  Scholarship,  and  Adapted  for  Practical  Use. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORLD,  FOR  1880, 

Is  issued  in  octavo  form  as  A  POPULAR  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE ,  making  it  more  valuable  than  ever  as  a  help 

For  Pastors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  all  Bible  Students. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON  DEPARTMENT  contains,  as  heretofore,  Helps  by  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of 
New  York;  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Knox;  Rev.  Professor  George  E.  Post,  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut;  Black¬ 
board  Exercises,  Lesson  Illustrations,  Explanations  of  difficult  points,  and  methods  for  using  these  helps  in  teaching 
the  Lessons,  by  the  Editor,  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Ricf.. 

If  you  wish  a  paper  which  will  furnish  all  necessary  helps  for  teaching  the  lessons,  and  for  carrying  on  your 
Sunday-school  work,  subscribe  for  The  Sunday-School  World. 

Price ,  50  cents  a  year.  By  Mail ,  60  cents ;  in  clubs,  55  cents. 


THE  NEW  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION  QUARTERLY. 

A  friend  and  companion  for  scholars,  having  helpful  hints  for  every-day  life,  full  Lesson  Notes  and  Explanations, 

illustrated  with  maps  and  cuts. 

i  Single  copies ,  5  cents ;  20  cents  per  year  ;  5  copies  and  over ,  15  cents  each  per  year. 

Only  30  cents  per  quarter  for  a  class  of  eight  scholars. 


THE  SCHOLAR’S  COMPANION. 


■y 


Published  monthly,  as  heretofore,  but  in  a  new  and  improved  form,  containing  matter  similar  to  ^hpQusurtarly, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  to  receive  their  helps  fresh  every  mouth. 

Terms ,  same  as  the  Quarterly  ;  single  copies,  2  cents.  ,;;l  "r  ’  :  ^ 


GRADED  LESSON  PAPERS, 


For  those  who  prefer  their  helps  in  the  more  frequent  form  of  lesson  leaves:  The  Advanced 
classes.  The  Intermediate  Paper,  for  the  main  school,  having  an  appropriate  Blackboard  desig 
The  Primary  Paper,  for  the  younger  scholars,  containing  Lesson  Pictures  from  original  designs. 

Price  of  each  grade ,  $7.50  per  100  copies  per  year  (7%  cents  for  each  scholar ). 


r,  for  the  adult 
for  each  lesson. 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW  PAPERS. 


(Those  who  want  helps  for  the  review  Sabbath  which  may  make  them  most  attractive,  instructive,  and  useful  to 
every  teacher  and  scholar,  should  subscribe  for:  I.  The  Large  Review  Chart,  printed  on  sheets  5  feet  wide  £iid 
3 feet  long,  in  large  bold  letters  that  the  whole  school  may  read.  25  cents  each ,  or  $1  per  year.  il.  The  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Review  Paper,  furnishing  plans  for  review  and  an  appropriate  Order  of  Service.  Price,  2  cents  each; 
8  cents  per  year.  III.  The  Scholars’  and  Teachers’  Review  Paper,  having  Review  Studies  and  Responsive  Ser¬ 
vices  from  the  lessons  and  Golden  Texts.  Furnished  at  the  rate  of  100  copies  per  quarter,  75  cents  ;  per  year,  $3. 


j  THE  CHILD’S  WORLD. 

Having  an  article  in  every  number  from  the  great  children’s  writer  and  preacher,  the  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D., 

illustrated  with  large  engravings. 

Those  who  want  a  paper  to  please  and  instruct  the  young  folks  by  interesting  stories  and  bright  pictures, 
making  the  Sabbath  cheerful  and  helpful  to  them,  should  subscribe  for  Tlie  Child’s  World. 

100  copies  per  year,  monthly,  $12  ;  semi-monthly ,  $24. 

Single  subscriptions,  or  less  than  5  copies,  each,  25  cts.  monthly  ;  50  cents  semi-monthly. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  HAND-BQOE. 

Jlound  in  boards,  printed  in  clear  type,  with  Maps,  Blackboard  Illustrations,  full  Explanations,  apd  Notes.  New 
Series.  Part  I.  Studies  in  Matthew.  Part  II.  Studies  in  Genesis. 

Price  of  each,  10  cents  ;  100  copies ,  $8.  The  two  parts  bound  in  one  volume ,  20  cents  ;  100  copies ,  $15. 
Specimens  of  Papers  and  Catalogues  of  Books  free.  Send  for  the  above  an!  all  Sunday-school  supplies  to  the 
Depositories  of  ;  1 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

10  Bible  House,  Xew  York.  73  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 


